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CHAPTER  I 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  the  Klondike.  A  Superficial  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Rivers.  Excitement  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Coast  caused  by  the  Gold 
Fever. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  and  the  spring  of  1898  the  whole 
country  was  excited  to  an  abnormal  degree  by  the  tales 
told  and  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Klondike,  and  the  marvelous  richness  and  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  which  had  never  been  explored  and  was 
practically  unknown,  except  to  a  few  adventurous  pros¬ 
pectors  who  had  confined  their  operations  to  the  banks  of 
the  Yukon  River,  and  the  creeks  adjacent  thereto. 

The  wild  and  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  the  ex¬ 
treme  y  cold  and  long  winters,  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
provisions,  which  had  to  be  hauled  by  hand  or  dog  sleds,  or 
packed  on  men’s  backs,  prevented  prospectors  from  ventur- 
.  ing  very  far  from  the  river. 

The  Yukon  River  having  its  source  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Territory,  and  running  its  entire  length  through 
the  interior  of  Alaska  and  emptying  into  Bering  Strait,  at 
the  extreme  northwestern  Alaskan  coast,  the  whole  length 
said  to  be  about  3000  miles.  The  river  runs  through  a  great 
deal  of  low,  flat,  marshy  country  with  no  banks  to  speak 
of,  and  in  places  expands  to  a  great  width.  The  Yukon 
VaTey  in  places  extending  as  much  as  50  miles  to  the  foot 
hifis,  at  others  the  mountains  come  right  down  to  the  river. 
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In  these  flat,  marshy  places  the  river  breaks  up  into  many 
different  channels  leaving  islands  between,  most  of  them 
covered  with  timber.  Sometimes,  going  down  the  river,  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  whether  you  are  passing  an  island  or  sail¬ 
ing  down  the  bank  of  the  mainland. 

The  Tanana  River  is  a  branch  of  the  Yukon,  connect¬ 
ing  with  it  some  700  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  times  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Yukon,  then  branching  off  toward 
the  southern  coast,  losing  itself  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  head  waters  of  the  Copper  River,  which  runs  toward 
the  southern  coast  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  the  time  of  this  great  gold  rush  the  writer  was  in  San 
Francisco.  The  excitement  caused  by  this  gold  fever,  and 
the  frantic  preparations  made  to  get  there,  and  get  there 
quick,  were  scenes  which  are  not  likely  to  ever  be  seen 
again  in  this  country.  The  fever  was  in  the  air.  The  gen¬ 
eral  salutation  when  you  met  an  acquaintance  was,  “Are 
you  going  to  the  Klondike?”  The  answer  would  be,  “I 
certainly  am,  if  I  can  get  away,”  or  “I  can’t  leave  my  fam¬ 
ily;  wish  I  had  the  price;  etc.”  The  man  with  a  family  to 
support  and  could  not  go  was  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  pity, 
and  was  considered  especially  unfortunate.  The  man  who 
didn’t  care  to  leave  his  business,  or  for  other  trivial  reasons, 
was  looked  upon  with  contempt,  as  a  man  without  am¬ 
bition,  who  did  not  know  enough  to  take  advantage  of  a 
good  thing  when  placed  within  his  reach ;  but  the  man  who 
could  go,  and  would  go,  and  was  going  to  the  Klondike,  the 
man  who  could  not  be  stopped  from  going,  by  any  means 
short  of  a  wire  cable  anchored  to  a  mountain,  or  some 
equaly  secure  object,  was  a  hero.  He  was  looked  up  to;  he 
was  envied  by  everybody;  he  was  pointed  out  on  the  streets. 
If  he  happened  to  enter  a  saloon  he  was  at  once  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  many  invitations  to  drink,  and  if  he  condescended  to 
accept,  the  party  offering  the  invitation  considered  himself 
particularly  favored.  These  statements  may  be  considered 
by  some  to  be  slightly  exaggerated,  but  I  merely  wish  to 
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show  the  state  of  mind  the  people  were  in  when  this  gold 
fever  struck  them. 

Meetings  were  held,  clubs  were  formed,  and  companies 
organized  by  the  hundreds  all  over  San  Francisco,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  that  matter.  Pamphlets  were  printed,  news¬ 
papers  were  bulging  with  information.  How  to  get  to  the 
Klondike,  what  to  take,  and  what  not  to  take,  also  many 
articles  with  sensational  headlines  were  written  purporting 
to  have  been  brought  out  over  the  ice,  telling  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  richness  of  the  Klondike,  “So  and  so’s  claim  turning 
out  $500  to  the  pan,”  “Others  almost  pure  gold,”  “Mother 
lode  discovered,  etc.” 
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CHAPTER  II 

How  to  get  to  the  Klondike.  Choice  of  routes.  Tale  of  a 
rich  Creek  that  lured  many  to  the  Tanana  River.  Pre¬ 
paring  for  the  trip.  On  board  the  S.  S.  “QUEEN” 
bound  for  Alaska. 

2.  One  had  his  choice  of  two  routes  to  get  into  the  gold 
country.  One  was  to  take  a  steamer  from  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle  up  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  St.  Michael,  and  then  take 
a  river  boat  two  thousand  miles  up  the  Yukon  to  Dawson 
City  (Klondike).  The  other  choice  was  to  take  a  steamer 
up  to  Skagway  at  the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal,  one  hundred 
miles  from  Juneau.  There  he  had  also  two  choices.  He 
could  take  either  the  Chilcoot  or  the  White  Pass.  These 
passes  are  simply  depressions  or  low  places  in  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  which  have  to  be  crossed  in  order  to  get 
into  the  Yukon  or  the  interior  of  Alaska.  The  trail  leading 
to  the  White  Pass  started  at  Skagway  while  the  Chilcoot 
Trail  started  at  Dyea  at  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  They 
both  lead  in  the  same  general  direction,  there  being  only 
a  mountain  ridge  between  them.  The  White  Pass  was  fav¬ 
ored  by  some  on  account  of  it  being  less  steep,  and  animals 
could  be  used  to  pack  in  to  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  river. 
The  Chilcoot  was  much  shorter  but  so  steep  that  all  pack¬ 
ing  had  to  be  done  on  men’s  backs,  and  fabulous  prices  were 
asked  and  paid  for  packing  over  this  pass,  Indians  being 
paid  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

After  getting  over  the  pass  the  slope  was  gradual  down 
to  the  lakes  where  lumber  must  be  sawed  and  boats  built 
to  carry  your  supplies  and  yourself  down  the  river. 

The  objection  to  the  sea  route  was  the  long  distance, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  transportation  up  the  river. 
There  might  be  ice  to  contend  with  in  Bering  Strait,  and 
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perhaps  the  river  would  not  be  open  until  midsummer,  and 
time  was  a  very  essential  requisite  in  getting  to  the  gold 
fields,  as  it  was  a  case  of  first  come  first  served.  However, 
it  was  said  that  fifty  thousand  people  took  advantage  of  this 
route,  while  the  records  of  the  Canadian  Government  place 
the  number  going  over  the  passes  at  fifty-five  thousand. 
These  figures  may  be  exaggerated,  for  exaggeration  was  the 
rule  at  the  time,  and  everything  was  based  on  the  wildest 
guessing. 

As  I  have  stated,  many  companies  were  organized  and 
outfitted  to  make  the  trip,  although  I  had  not  connected 
myself  with  any  company.  I  wished  to 'go  either  alone  or 
with  a  single  partner,  so  as  to  be  independent  when  I  got 
there,  so  I  selected  a  partner,  a  young  Britisher  whom  I 
knew  well.  He  had  not  been  in  this  country  very  long.  He 
had  been  receiving  remittances  from  home  for  a  while,  but 
they  had  stopped  coming,  so  he  was  willing  to  try  any  ad¬ 
venture  that  looked  like  real  money,. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  stories  afloat  of  rich  strikes,  not 
only  at  Klondike  but  at  many  other  parts  of  Alaska. 

The  Fur  and  Trading  Companies  who  had  stations  on 
the  Yukon,  and  steamers  on  the  river,  were  anxious  to  have 
a  rush  of  men  into  the  country  in  order  to  have  the  country 
opened  up  and  new  gold  discoveries  made;  besides,  trans¬ 
porting  men  and  supplies  all  spelled  business  for  them. 

One  of  the  very  good  things  which  afterwards  proved 
to  have  emanated  from  the  trading  companies,  and  for 
which  a  good  many  people  fell,  was  a  tremendously  rich 
creek  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the  Tanana  River,  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  the  Coast  Range.  The  story  runs  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

An  old  prospector  from  Colorado  who  had  been  a  sol¬ 
dier  with  General  Custer,  fighting  Indians,  and  a  general 
all  round  pioneer,  had  made  his  way  into  Alaska,  and  had 
spent  several  years  prospecting.  He  had  with  him  a  dog 
and  a  donkey  to  pack  his  provision  or  game.  He  made  his 
way  into  the  Tanana  River  and  discovered  this  El  Dorado. 
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This  man  had  a  friend  in  San  Francisco  who  had  been  a  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Civil  War  and  had  also  been  with  Custer  at  the 
Indian  fights.  The  men  had  parted  some  five  years  before, 
the  friend  coming  to  California.  They  had  not  met  since, 
until  one  day  as  the  friend  was  walking  down  Market 
Street  in  San  Francisco  who  should  he  meet  but  his  old 
soldier  friend  from  Colorado.  Very  hearty  greetings,  of 
course,  were  in  order,  and  followed  by  the  San  Francisco 
friend  inviting  the  Colorado  friend  to  his  house  to  spend 
the  night,  and  to  hear  about  the  wonderful  rich  mine  he  had 
discovered  in  Alaska.  He  told  of  his  making  his  way  down 
the  Yukon  and  across  to  the  head  of  the  Tanana  River,  via 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  intending  to  follow  down  that  river,  but 
when  he  discovered  this  wonderful  mine  he  decided  to  come 
outside,  and  instead  of  following  down  the  river,  decided  to 
take  the  shorter  route  by  cutting  across  toward  the  Coast 
Range,  striking  the  head  of  the  Copper  River,  and  follow¬ 
ing  down  that  river  to  its  mouth  and  taking  a  boat  from 
there  to  Seattle,  he  and  his  dog,  and  donkey,  and  $55,000 
in  gold  dust.  This  yarn  he  clinched  by  showing  a  map  of  a 
portion  of  the  creek  where  he  made  his  great  discovery,  also 
a  receipt  from  the  Denver  Mint  for  $55,000  in  coarse  gold. 
A  copy  of  both  map  and  receipt  he  left  with  his  friend,  urg¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  company  of  twenty  men, 
and  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  the  ground  before  it  became 
generally  known,  while  he  would  hasten  back  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  be  there  to  welcome  his  friend  and  company, 
and  they  would  secure  the  whole  district.  Of  course  to  any¬ 
one  who  knew  anything  of  Alaska  the  whole  story  would  be 
absurd,  but  with  the  Denver  Mint  receipt  (which  was  a 
forgery  of  course),  and  the  general  excitement  of  the  time, 
the  story  looked  good  and  quite  as  plausible  as  many  others 
that  were  printed  in  the  newspapers  as  genuine  facts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  friend  organized  his  company  of  twenty  men  and 
started  for  Alaska,  destination  Tanana  River. 

My  partner  and  I  had  very  pressing  invitations  to  join 
this  outfit  but  declined.  Perhaps  we  were  more  or  less 
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skeptical,  but  the  main  reason  was  that  we  wanted  to  be 
independent  when  we  got  into  the  gold  country.  However, 
I  will  state  here  that  we  fell  in  with  this  party  on  the  trail 
and  stayed  with  them  all  during  the  trip  to  Tanana  River. 
We  found  that  a  large  party  could  get  on  better  than  a 
small  one  on  the  trail  or  the  river.  We  did  join  their  party 
but  did  not  agree  to  any  of  their  previous  arrangements. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company’s  steamer 
“QUEEN/’  was  advertised  to  sail  for  Skagway,  Alaska,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1898.  My  partner  and  I  had  secured 
passage  for  oursleves  and  outfits,  and  were  kept  busy  up  to 
the  sailing  time.  We  had  everything  to  get  ready  from  a 
sleeping  bag  to  a  medicine  chest.  The  outfitting  stores 
(and  there  were  hundreds  of  them)  had  printed  lists  of 
everything  required  to  go  into  the  Klondike,  and  quantities 
to  last  one  person  for  two  years. 

I  will  state  here  that  the  Canadian  Government  passed 
a  law  not  permitting  any  person  to  enter  the  Klondike  un¬ 
less  they  had  with  them  enough  provisions  to  last  each  per¬ 
son  two  years,  and  as  we  had  to  cross  Canadian  territory 
we  had  to  have  two  years’  supplies.  This  was  considered  a 
very  arbitrary  law  but  it  proved  to  be  a  very  wise  one.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  precaution,  thousands  of  people  would 
have  rushed  into  the  country  with  barely  enough  food  to 
get  them  in,  and  would  probably  have  starved  to  death. 
At  least  they  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  and  with  such  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  through  the  long  winter  without  pro¬ 
visions,  the  danger  of  famine  is  obvious. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  each  article  compris¬ 
ing  our  outfit  but  will  say  that  it  was  complete  to  the  last 
detail. 

We  went  on  board  early  in  the  morning  and  pulled  out 
about  10  A.  M.  The  steamer  was  loaded  to  the  brim. 
There  was  no  space  large  enough  to  hold  a  cat  that  was  not 
taken.  There  was  said  to  be  seven  or  eight  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board,  and  thousands  of  others  were  waiting  for 
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boats  that  could  not  get  passage  on  ours.  The  boat  sailed 
from  just  below  the  Oakland  ferry  building;  that  is,  a  little 
toward  the  Golden  Gate  side.  The  ferry  buildings  were  not 
built  as  they  are  now.  It  seemed,  looking  from  the  steamer, 
that  the  whole  of  San  Francisco  was  down  to  see  us  off. 
However,  the  last  “Good-byes”  and  “Good  lucks”  were  said, 
and  we  steamed  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  and  pointed 
our  course  north,  up  the  coast  of  California  and  Oregon  and 
into  Puget  Sound.  Our  first  stopping  place  was  Tacoma, 
Washington,  where  we  made  a  very  short  stop.  I  think 
none  of  the  passengers  went  ashore.  We  pulled  out  from 
Tacoma  and  headed  for  Victoria,  B.  C.,  arrived  some  tune 
during  the  night,  and  went  from  there  to  Seattle.  Seattle 
was  Klondike  crazy.  More  so,  if  possible,  than  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  People  were  coming  overland  from  the  eastern  and 
western  states  on  the  railroads  in  thousands.  The  streets 
were  crowded  all  night  long,  hotels  and  every  other  place 
overflowing  with  people.  The  gamblers  and  sure-thing 
gentry  were  reaping  a  harvest. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Confidence  men  of  Seattle.  On  the  way  to  Skagway. 

Stranded  in  the  Lynn  Canal.  Thrilling  scenes  on  board 

the  “QUEEN.”  Skagway’s  population.  Our  first  night 

on  the  trail,  etc. 

3.  A  little  incident  occurred  while  we  were  tied  up  at 
Seattle  which  I  will  relate  here.  Each  stateroom  in  our 
boat  had  three  people  in  it.  Ours  nad  myself  and  partner 
and  an  old  party  who  claimed  to  be  a  doctor.  My  partner 
and  I  had  been  on  shore  and  had  just  returned  shortly  be¬ 
fore  our  boat  pulled  out.  The  doctor  told  us  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  while  we  were  gone.  He  said  that  two  men  had  come 
to  his  room  where  he  was  sitting  down  reading,  and  de¬ 
manded  to  know  what  business  he  had  in  their  room.  The 
doctor  denied  that  it  was  their  room  and  said  that  he  had 
occupied  the  room  all  the  way  from  San  Francisco,  and  that 
the  other  occupants  were  on  shore  and  would  be  back  very 
soon  as  the  boat  was  about  ready  to  sail.  One  of  the  men 
told  him  he  lied,  said  the  room  was  theirs,  and  threatened 
to  go  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  have  him  put  out. 
They  told  him  that  he  had  no  money  to  hire  a  stateroom, 
and  if  he  came  from  San  Francisco  at  all,  he  came  in  the 
steerage.  At  the  same  time  one  of  them  took  a  $20  gold 
piece  out  of  his  pocket  and  wagered  the  old  man  that  he 
could  not  show  a  $20  piece.  The  doctor  got  so  indignant 
and  confused  that  he  pulled  his  purse  out  of  his  pocket  to 
show  them  that  he  had  money,  which  was  just  what  they 
were  after.  Instantly  one  of  the  two  seized  the  purse  and 
ran  out  through  the  door.  At  the  same  instant  a  third  man 
appeared  at  the  door  crying  out  “You  men  are  gambling 
in  there  and  I  arrest  you,”  claiming  to  be  an  officer.  The 
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doctor  protested  that  one  of  them  had  stolen  his  purse.  The 
officer  grabbed  the  man  by  the  shoulder,  pulled  him  through 
the  door,  telling  him  to  come  quickly  that  he  was  under 
arrest,  and  warned  the  doctor  to  allow  no  more  gambling  in 
his  room,  while  he  and  his  prisoner  walked  leisurely  down 
the  gangplank  and  no  doubt  joined  their  companion  on  the 
dock.  The  doctor  was  so  dumbfounded  he  could  make  no 
alarm.  It  would  have  been  useless,  however,  for  the  crowd 
of  people,  and  the  bustle  of  the  boat  getting  ready  to  pull 
out,  would  preclude  any  chance  of  catching  the  rascals. 
That  is  the  tale  the  doctor  told  us  when  we  arrived  not  five 
minutes  after  they  had  gone.  He  said  that  his  purse  con¬ 
tained  fifty  dollars  in  gold  coin. 

Our  ship  pulled  out  and  headed  for  Juneau,  Alaska. 
This  is  where  the  great  Treadwell  -mine  is  located.  It  is 
simply  a  bank  of  loose  gravel,  not  rich,  but  so  easily  worked 
that  expenses  are  next  to  nothing,  and  practically  inex¬ 
haustible.  It  has  been  said  of  this  mine  that  it  is  the  best 
paying  gold  mine  in  the  world. 

We  arrived  at  Juneau  sometime  during  the  night,  and 
left  the  next  day  on  the  last  lap  of  our  sea  voyage  for  Skag- 
way,  a  new  town  which  had  sprung  up  that  winter.  It  was 
composed  mostly  of  tents,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other 
excuse  for  existence  except  to  exploit  and  rob  the  people  on 
their  way  to  the  Klondike.  It  was  the  rendezvous  for  all 
the  sure-thing  gamblers,  and  the  home  of  the  notorious 
“Soapy  Smith,”  who  was  killed  shortly  after  our  arrival. 

On  our  way  to  Skagway  we  took  what  is  known  as  the 
Inside  Passage,  or  the  Lynn  Canal  as  it  was  otherwise  called. 
It  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  in  some  places  quite  narrow,  and 
is  rather  difficult  to  navigate.  Skagway  is  one  hundred 
miles  from  Juneau,  and  going  up  this  canal  is  where  we  got 
our  first  thrill. 

There  is  a  swift  current  that  runs  through  the  canal 
caused  by  the  tide,  which  has  a  rise  and  fall  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet.  In  going  through  what  is  called  the  Wrangel 
Narrows  the  steering  gear  of  our  ship  broke  down,  and  left 
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us  tossing  about  helpless.  She  finally  drifted  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  canal  and  hung  there.  This  was  about  2  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  tide  had  just  begun  to  go  down  and 
the  boat  began  to  go  with  it.  The  ship  began  to  list  over 
toward  the  sea,  while  the  other  side  clung  to  the  bank  and 
would  not  slide  off.  The  tide  kept  lowering  and  the  ship 
followed  until  the  deck  was  so  steep  we  could  not  stand  on 
it.  Fortunately  we  were  near  shore,  and  a  number  of  the 
passengers  got  ashore  in  the  ship’s  boats,  while  others 
climbed  out  on  the  ship’s  side,  and  clung  to  anything  they 
could  get  hold  of.  Consternation  was  rife  among  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  One  woman  seemed  to  have  lost  her  senses  and 
tried  to  assault  the  captain  with  a  pistol,  and  had  to  be 
handcuffed.  Everything  was  done  to  stop  the  ship  from 
keeling  over;  ropes  were  fastened  to  the  ship  and  taken 
ashore  and  made  fast  to  trees,  but  seemed  to  have  no  effect  ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  general  horror,  a  fierce  snowstorm  com¬ 
menced  and  it  got  pitch  dark  so  we  could  hardly  see  each 
other.  In  the  meantime,  men  were  at  work  on  the  steering 
gear  and  it  was  announced  by  the  captain  that  the  work 
was  completed,  and  the  tide  had  reached  its  lowest  point 
and  would  soon  commence  to  rise  and  bring  the  boat  up 
with  it,  which  was  a  great  consolation  to  the  passengers  and 
brought  out  rousing  cheers  for  the  captain.  It  seemed  that 
the  tide  rose  very  quickly,  for  it  was  not  long  until  the  ship 
straightened  up  enough  to  let  the  passengers  get  on  board. 
When  she  finally  slid  off  the  bank  into  deep  water,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way  to  Skagway  without  further  mishap. 
The  captain,  however,  would  take  no  more  chances  in  the 
Lynn  Canal  but  headed  for  the  outside  route  and  open  sea 
which  was  longer  but  safer.  We  got  in  trouble  about  2:30 
P.  M.  and  slid  off  the  bank  at  10:30  P.  M.  I  have  never 
witnessed  any  sight  quite  so  weird  as  to  see  our  boat  lean¬ 
ing  over  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees ;  the  passen¬ 
gers  clambering  all  over  the  side  of  the  ship ;  women  crying 
and  praying;  a  fierce  snowstorm  raging,  and  darkness  ap¬ 
proaching.  However,  we  were  destined  to  experience  many 
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other  thrills  before  our  mission  was  completed  and  our 
return  to  God’s  country  with  our  fortunes  made  and  happi¬ 
ness  in  sight  forever  after. 

I  think  though  this  mishap  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  Klondike  fever.  Some  seemed 
to  show  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  while  others  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  take  the  boat  back  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  her  return  trip.  Many  cases  of  cold  feet  (which  is 
the  aftermath  of  the  fever)  had  developed,  the  victims 
“beating  it  back  to  home  and  mother,”  with  the  greatest 
possible  dispatch. 

We  arrived  at  Skagway  quite  early  the  next  morning. 
The  boat  was  badly  listed  to  one  side  by  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo,  and  would  have  been  worse  had  she  not  been  stowed 
so  full  of  cargo  that  there  was  little  room  for  shifting.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  two  mules  on  board  had  been 
killed  and  a  cow  had  both  hind  legs  broken.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  I  think  other  damage  was  slight. 

There  were  several  steamers  lying  at  Skagway,  one  of 
which  had  taken  fire  and  was  run  over  to  the  shore  at  one 
side  of  the  bay.  She  was  burning  quite  fiercely  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  wharf.  I  believe  the  boat  and  cargo  were 
totally  destroyed.  I  think  most  of  the  population  were  at 
the  wharf  to  see  the  “Cheechakas”  come  on  shore,  this  being 
the  Indian  name  for  newcomer,  and  is  equivalent  to  tender¬ 
foot  in  Arizona.  It  is  used  all  over  Alaska, 

There  were  some  queer  looking  characters  among  them. 
Cowboy  hats  and  pistols  were  very  much  in  evidence.  We 
got  our  stuff  off  the  boat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  engaged 
a  man  with  a  sled  and  two  mules  to  haul  it  out  two  miles  on 
the  trail.  This  was  as  far  as  the  trail  was  passable  for  mules 
with  heavy  loads.  Here  we  opened  up  our  stuff,  got  out 
our  tent  and  set  it  up  on  the  snow  which  was  about  three 
feet  deep.  We  found  that  our  tent  pegs  would  not  hole7  in 
the  loose  snow,  so  we  had  to  hunt  for  small  saplings  to  ma^e 
tent  pins.  We  made  them  long  enough  to  go  clear  through 
the  snow.  We  cut  spruce  boughs  and  spread  them  on  the 
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snow  for  a  floor  and  a  place  to  spread  our  sleeping  bags. 
We  then  set  up  our  stove,  made  a  fire,  got  on  our  coffee  pot, 
fried  some  bacon,  opened  a  box  of  crackers,  and  had  our 
first  meal  on  the  trail,  and  I’ll  say  we  enjoyed  it,  for  we 
were  quite  hungry.  We  had  been  so  busy  that  we  could 
not  take  the  time  to  eat.  It  was  now  about  8  P.  M.,  so  we 
decided  to  get  our  sleeping  bag  and  blankets  ready  and  turn 
in  and  get  some  sleep. 

Our  sleeping  bag  was  made  of  canvas,  same  as  the  tent, 
and  blanket  lined  inside.  It  was  shaped  like  a  wheat  or 
potato  bag,  except  the  under  side  is  made  about  three  feet 
longer  than  the  top,  folds  over  the  head,  and  is  fastened 
with  clasps  across  the  chest  after  you  are  inside.  Ours  was 
quite  roomy  and  we  had  plenty  of  blankets  and  slept  quite 
comfortably.  There  was  no  space  left  for  ventilation,  but 
one  seemed  to  breathe  as  freely  as  outside. 

Our  stove  was  oblong  shaped,  about  16  inches  wide,  16 
inches  high,  and  30  inches  long,  with  a  fireplace  in  the 
front  end,  and  a  small  oven  in  the  back.  It  was  made  of 
sheet  steel  and  weighed  about  35  pounds.  It  was  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  trail,  and  it  was  in  fairly  good  condition 
after  being  in  use  almost  continuously  for  one  year  and  a 
half.  It  had  no  feet.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  a  couple 
of  sticks  of  wood,  and  place  one  under  each  end  crosswise. 
Sometimes  if  we  wished  to  use  it  temporarily  to  cook  a  meal, 
we  would  place  the  sticks  on  top  of  the  snow,  and  it  would 
soon  melt  its  way  down  to  solid  earth. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Pulling  sled  on  the  trail.  Traveling  140  miles  to  advance  10. 
Strange  motive  power  used  on  the  trail.  The  White 
Pass  Railroad.  Canadian  customs  post  at  summit  of 
White  Pass. 

4.  We  arose  bright  and  early  the  next  morning  and 
found  we  had  plenty  of  neighbors  who  had  been  arriving  all 
night  long.  We  had  breakfast  of  coffee,  bacon,  and  baking 
powder  bread,  which  we  found  could  be  baked  very  well  in 
our  Klondike  stove,  although  our  first  attempt  could  hardly 
be  called  successful,  on  account  of  getting  too  much  dough 
in  the  pan,  and  the  shallow  space  between  the  pan  and  the 
top  of  the  oven.  When  the  baking  powder  got  to  work  it 
threatened  to  push  up  the  roof,  which  made  the  bread  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remove  from  the  oven.  We  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  it  out  in  a  more  or  less  mutilated  condition,  but 
thoroughly  cooked,  so  we  decided  that  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  dough,  we  could  make  very  respectable  bread. 

We  were  now  ready  to  make  our  first  trip  over  a  ten 
mile  stretch  of  trail,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  on  our  sleds.  Our  combined  outfits  amounted  to 
about  four  thousand  pounds.  This  had  to  be  hauled  over 
the  White  Pass,  and  on  down  to  the  lakes  at  the  head  of 
the  river,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  miles.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  was  to  back  trip,  load  your  sled  with  as 
much  as  you  could  haul  comfortably,  and  start  out  on  the 
trail  in  the  morning,  and  keep  going  until  you  got  tired, 
usually  about  ten  miles,  throw  off  your  load  at  the  side  of 
the  trail  and  hike  it  back  to  your  tent,  get  dinner,  load  up 
your  sled  for  the  next  trip  tomorrow  morning,  and  so  on, 
until  your  whole  outfit  was  moved  ten  miles  ahead.  Then, 
on  your  last  trip,  you  brought  the  tent,  stove,  and  cook- 
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ing  utensils,  and  set  them  up  as  before  and  prepared  to 
make  another  ten  miles.  This  was  repeated  until  the  whole 
of  your  outfit  is  moved  in  to  the  river.  I  think  it  took  about 
seven  days  to  move  our  outfit  ten  miles.  That  meant  seven 
return  trips,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Our  sleds  were  light.  They  were  built  of  oak  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  shod  with  thin  steel.  They 
were  about  15  inches  wide  by  seven  feet  long  over  all,  and 
had  a  rope  attachment  with  an  end  made  fast  to  each  run¬ 
ner,  with  the  loop  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  rope 
running  under  each  armpit  and  back  to  the  sled.  There  was 
a  pole  attached  to  the  left  runner,  about  seven  feet  long,  for 
steering,  while  the  pulling  was  done  by  the  shoulders.  The 
man  stood  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  front  of  the  sled. 
This  pole  enabled  him  to  hold  back  while  going  down  steep 
grades.  Sometimes  when  crossing  a  lake,  or  wherever  the 
wind  was  favorable,  we  set  up  a  short  mast  with  a  small 
sail,  when  the  least  breath  of  wind  would  be  noticed  in  the 
pulling  of  the  sled,  and  a  good  stiff  breeze  would  move  the 
whole  load,  leaving  nothing  to  do  but  steer. 

We  were  not  alone  any  part  of  the  time.  There  were 
thousands  ahead  as  well  as:  behind  us.  The  trail  was  lined 
with  tents  and  outfits.  The  snow  on  the  trail  was  beaten  as 
hard  as  a  macadamized  road,  but  the  ground  underneath 
was  rough  and  uneven,  and  left  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
hills  and  hollows.  Your  sled  was  no  sooner  out  of  one  hole 
until  it  was  into  another. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  and  wondered  how  it  was 
that  we  could  leave  our  provisions  and  outfits  in  the  snow, 
at  the  side  of  the  trail  overnight,  or  sometimes  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  without  being  stolen  or  eaten  by  wild  animals. 
The  reasons  are  simple.  The  fact  is  that  it  would  be  as 
much  as  a  man’s  life  was  worth  to  be  caught  stealing,  or 
even  suspected.  Another  reason  was  that  everyone  had  as 
much  or  more  than  he  was  able  to  haul,  and  felt  it  a  great 
hardship  that  he  was  compelled  to  haul  so  much.  As  for 
animals  carrying  it  off — everything  that  they  would  eat; 
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such  as  bacon  or  ham,  was  boxed  up  tight.  Besides,  animals 
were  frightened  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  trail  by  the 
continual  noise  of  drivers  yelling  at  their  dogs,  and  the 
rattling  of  picks,  shovels,  gold  pans,  etc. 

The  motive  power  used  to  propel  some  of  the  sleds  was 
unique  and  varied.  Some  had  a  string  of  untrained  dogs 
which  proved  to  be  almost  useless.  While  one  or 
two  would  be  pulling  the  others  would  De  lying  down 
in  the  snow,  or  getting  tangled  up  in  their  harness, 
and  kept  the  driver  continually  yelling,  cussing,  and 
whipping,  and  doing  as  much  hard  work  as  if  he  had 
been  pulling  the  sled  himself.  Others  would  have  a  man 
pulling  a  rope,  and  a  dog  leader,  tandem  fashion,  and 
seemed  to  get  along  pretty  well;  but  I  think  the  oddest  of 
all  the  teams  on  the  trail  was  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  goat. 
The  goat  was  the  leader,  the  woman  was  at  the  pole,  and 
the  man  was  behind  the  sled  pushing.  This  man  and 
woman  were  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and  had  come  all 
the  way  from  the  Bendigo  Diggings,  Australia.  They 
seemed  to  be  getting  along  as  well  as  any,  although  we 
passed  them  on  the  trail  and  did  not  see  them  after. 

Very  little  packing  was  done  by  horses  or  mules  for  the 
reason  that  feed  would  have  to  be  packed  in  for  them,  and 
that  would  offset  any  advantage  to  be  gained.  However, 
there  were  a  few  taken  all  the  way  into  the  river  of  which 
I  will  have  something  to  say  later  on. 

When  I  say  there  were  no  robberies  on  the  trail,  this 
did  not  apply  until  we  were  well  outside  the  environs  of 
Skagway.  For  some  were  making  trips  into  the  town  for 
liquor,  or  to  gamble,  or  just  naturally  hated  to  take  the 
trail.  Many  of  those  were  robbed  and  several  raids  were 
made  on  outfits  four  or  five  miles  out  from  town.  In  one 
case  one  man  was  murdered  and  most  of  his  outfit  taken. 
This  was  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  what  Skagway  has 
become  since  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  what  I  say  of  it  at  that  time. 

That  winter  a  company  was  organized  to  build  the 
White  Pass  Railroad,  a  line  to  run  from  Skagway  to  the 
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White  Horse  Rapids  on  the  Yukon  River.  Our  trail  ran 
for  a  distance  along  their  right  of  way.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  company  was  attempting  to  collect  toll  from  the 
Klondikers.  Whether  or  not  this  was  so  I  do  not  know,  at 
least  not  while  we  were  passing.  Should  they  have  done  so, 
the  collections  would  have  amounted  to  a  substantial  sum, 
for  the  canyon  through  which  the  trail  led  was  so  narrow, 
and  the  sides  so  steep,  that  to  make  any  detour  around  the 
right  of  way  would  be  impossible. 

From  Skagway  to  the  summit  of  the  White  Pass,  we 
were  traveling  on  American  territory.  The  boundary  line, 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  not  yet  been 
established  and  was  still  in  dispute.  At  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  the  Canadian  Government  had  established  a  customs 
post  to  collect  duties  from  persons:  entering  Canadian  Terri¬ 
tory.  This  was  considered  by  many  in  the  light  of  a  holdup, 
and  brought  many  imprecations  on  the  heads  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Government.  It  was  hotly  argued  that  instead  of  col¬ 
lecting  duty  from  people  entering  this  God-forsaken,  frozen 
wilderness,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  if  its  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  confer  a  bounty  on  anyone  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  enter  it.  Also  that  this  rush  of  people  would 
be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  Canadians  in  exploring  the  coun¬ 
try,  making  new  gold  discoveries,  etc.  All  these  arguments 
were  of  no  avail  to  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  post  and  whose  inexorable  duty  it  was  to 
collect  to  the  last  farthing. 

In  due  time  my  partner  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  White  Pass.  There  was  a  fairly  good  trail  to  the  summit, 
and  here  we  found  some  teams  engaged  in  hauling  outfits 
up  to  the  post.  We  engaged  one  to  assist  us  with  ours.  For 
quite  a  distance  on  either  side  of  the  post  we  found  the 
trail  pded  on  both  sides  with  outfits  waiting  for  inspection. 
The  post  consisted  of  two  tents  and  some  half  dozen  at¬ 
taches.  We  were  not  delayed  here  long  after  we  got  our 
stuff  all  up,  which  had  to  be  all  on  the  ground  before  inspec¬ 
tion  would  be  made. 
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The  destination  of  myself  and  partner  being  American 
territory  we  proposed  to  cross  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
route  in  bond.  We  spoke  to  the  officers  about  it  and  they 
persuaded  us  that  it  would  be  impracticable  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  send  a  convoy  along  with 
us  at  our  expense,  and  that  paying  duty  would  be  very 
much  cheaper,  said  duty  they  assured  us  would  be  returned 
to  us  if  our  outfits  were  found  intact  on  leaving  Canadian 
territory.  When  we  arrived  at  Dawson  we  made  inquiries 
and  were  told  that  we  would  have  to  communicate  with 
the  Customs  Department  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  so  we  did,  and 
are  still  awaiting  an  answer.  We  concluded  that  $174  was 
too  trifling  an  amount  to  lose  any  time  over,  in  view  of  the 
wealth  in  sight  further  on.  The  Canadian  Inspectors  hand¬ 
ed  us  a  paper  stating  that  so  and  so  had  paid  duty  on  hard¬ 
ware  and  provisions,  no  amount  stated,  also  a  pass  permit¬ 
ting  us  to  travel  through  Canadian  territory. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Pushing  on  to  the  lakes.  A  visit  from  the  Tanana  Com¬ 
pany.  Sled  pulling  at  an  end  for  a  while.  Dissension 
in  the  Tanana  Company. 

5.  We  were  glad  to  get  through  with  this  business  and 
lost  no  time  in  hitting  the  trail,  and  pushing  on  to  the  lakes. 
We  decided  to  camp  at  a  place  called  Windy  Arm  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Tagish  where  there  was  plenty  of  timber,  and 
build  boats  and  wait  for  the  ice  to  break  up. 

We  had  not  been  camped  here  more  than  a  couple  of 
days  when  we  were  visited  by  a  delegation  from  the  Tanana 
Company  heretofore  mentioned.  They  had  passed  us 
somewhere  on  the  trail.  They  were  located  on  what  was 
called  the  Six  Mile  River,  a  stream  connecting  Lake  Tagish 
and  Marsh  Lake,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  where  we 
were  camped.  They  said  it  was  a  fine  location  with  plenty 
of  timber  for  boat  building,  but  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  party  who  knew  anything  about  building  boats,  and 
knowing  that  the  writer  had  some  experience  along  this 
line,  they  were  very  anxious  to  have  us  join  them.  They 
said  that  if  we  would  consent,  their  party  would  come 
in  a  body  and  move .  our  outfit  down  where  they  were 
camped.  My  partner  and  I  agreed  to  accept  their  propo¬ 
sition,  so  they  stopped  with  us  that  night.  The  next  day 
they  loaded  up  their  sleds  and  started  down  the  lakes  to 
their  camping  ground,  and  the  following  day  another  bunch 
came  and  took  our  whole  outfit. 

We  started  very  early  the  next  morning  and  arrived 
there  at  11  P.  M.,  makingthirty  miles  without  rest,  the  long¬ 
est  distance  we  had  yet  made  in  one  day,  the  whole  way 
was  on  the  lake.  The  ice  was  melting  very  fast  and  getting 
quite  rotten.  Quite  a  number  of  holes  were  already  open, 
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and  at  some  places  there  was  from  six  inches  to  one  foot 
of  water  and  slush  on  top  of  the  ice.  You  will  probably 
say  that  we  must  have  been  tired  when  we  arrived.  Til 
tell  the  world  that  we  were  tired.  We  were  simply  “all  in,” 
and  then  some.  As  near  as  we  could  judge,  we  were  now 
seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  from  Skagway,  and  in  back 
tripping  we  must  have  walked  between  ten  and  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  We  were  not  discouraged,  however,  and  the 
knowledge  that  our  sled  pulling  was  at  an  end,  for  a  while 
at  least,  and  our  next  experience  would  be  steering  a  boat 
for  eight  hundred  miles  down  the  Yukon  River  to  Circle 
City,  although  perhaps  more  hazardous,  would  surely  not 
be  so  trying  and  laborious  as  being  tied  to  a  sled  heavily 
loaded,  and,  most  of  the  time,  taking  all  the  strength  we 
had  to  move  it. 

All  helped  to  keep  our  spirits  up  on  the  trail.  My  part¬ 
ner  would  try  to  console  himself  by  telling  how  easy  we 
would  have  it  on  the  river  beside  pulling  on  the  trail.  “You 
know  when  we  get  to  the  laikes  we’ll  build  our  boat, 
don’tcha  knaw,  then  all  we’ll  ’ave  to  do  will  be.  to  sit  down 
and  smoke  our  pipes,  and  flaut  down  the  river.”  He  admit¬ 
ted  afterwards  that  his  dream  was  not  fully  realized. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  if  a  person  has  a  certain  desti¬ 
nation  in  mind,  or  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  something  al¬ 
most  beyond  his  strength  or  endurance,  there  is  something 
that  keeps  his  strength  up  until  this  point  is  reached,  but 
the  moment  he  connects  with  the  point  in  mind,  he  at  once 
collapses  and  nothing  in  the  world  can  arouse  him  to  any 
further  effort,  but  if  the  distance  had  been  several  miles 
longer,  providing  that  was  the  point  in  mind  to  be  reached, 
he  would  have  made  it.  This,  of  course,  provided  the  task 
is  not  a  physical  impossibility.  In  such  a  case,  the  man’s 
courage  would  fail  him,  and  he  would  become  exhausted 
before  half  the  distance  was  covered. 

On  our  arrival  we  rested  up  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
made  a  survey  of  the  situation.  We  found  the  Tanana 
Company  all  there,  composed  of  eighteen  men  and  their 
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leader  or  captain,  as  some  chose  to  call  him.  The  company 
had  originally  contained  twenty  men,  but  one  became 
homesick  or  had  taken  “cold  feet/'  as  it  was  called  on  the 
trail,  somewhere  between  Skagway  and  the  lakes,  and  hot¬ 
footed  it  back  for  San  Francisco. 

The  captain  was  the  man  who  organized  the  company 
on  the  strength  of  his  Colorado  friend's  tale,  and  in  whose 
custody  were  the  maps  of  the  creek  and  the  trails  leading 
thereto,  said  maps  being  jealously  guarded  for  fear  that  in¬ 
formation  would  get  out  that  would  frustrate  the  whole 
scheme.  It  was  even  hinted  that  if  it  became  known  that 
a  map  giving  a  key  to  this  rich  creek  was  in  our  possession, 
a  raid  might  be  made  on  our  camp  by  unscrupulous  persons, 
and  the  map  stolen,  which  would  be  a  calamity  indeed. 
However,  I  don’t  think  my  partner  or  I  lost  any  sleep  over 
these  wild  conjectures.  We  found  that  the  party  had  not 
lost  any  of  its  enthusiasm  by  the  hardships  of  the  trail. 
That  pile  of  money  loomed  large  and  kept  them  in  its  en¬ 
chanted  grip.  Getting  to  the  spot,  of  course,  must  have 
our  first  consideration,  but  the  problem  of  getting  out 
heavily  loaded,  with  the  chance  of  being  robbed,  perhaps 
murdered,  must  not  be  overlooked.  However,  this  phase 
of  the  case  must  be  decided  at  another  time.  No  doubt 
the  proper  solution  would  develop  as  the  obstacles  were 
met.  All  these  and  many  other  things  were  discussed  while 
we  were  encamped  on  the  river  building  our  boats,  and 
waiting  for  the  ice  to  break  up. 

We  found  out  there  was  some  dissension  in  the  com¬ 
pany  on  account  of  the  captain.  He  having  no  partner,  his 
outfit  was  being  brought  in  by  the  others.  The  rivalry  was 
caused  by  who  should  be  favored  by  his  company,  or  whose 
guest  he  should  be  going  in  on  the  trail,  some  thinking  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  him  in  their  tent,  get 
on  intimate  terms  with  him,  and,  perhaps,  secure  infor¬ 
mation  that  he  had  not  imparted  to  the  others.  There  was 
the  further  possibility  that  if  he  were  not  well  taken  care 
of  and  closely  watched,  he  might  get  in  the  confidence  of 
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some  other  company  on  the  trail,  and  who  knows  but  that 
he  might  be  bribed  to  divulge  the  location  of  this  great 
wealth.  So  it  was  a  case  of,  who  should  have  him.  The 
captain  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  many  favors  that  were 
thrust  upon  him,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  knowledge  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  fake, 
and  he  the  chief  instigator,  did  not  seem  to  cause  him  any 
worry,  at  least  not  so  as  you’d  notice  it.  He  was  very  deaf, 
which  he  said  was  caused  by  explosions  when  he  was  a  gun¬ 
ner  in  the  artillery  department  of  the  army  in  the  Civil 
War.  This  deafness  prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  conversation,  and  at  times  seemed  to  give  him  a  sus¬ 
picious  look,  as  if  his  scheme  was  suspected. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Preparing  to  build  boats.  Purchasing  pack  animals.  Sawing 

lumber  by  hand  power.  Boat  building.  Murdered  by 

Indians  on  Marsh  Lake. 

The  first  thing  to  do  now  was  to  prepare  to  build  our 
boats,  and  just  at  this  time  something  occurred  which 
caused  us  to  change  our  plans. 

A  party  had  arrived  with  ten  animals,  which  they  had 
used  to  pack  all  the  way  in  from  Skagway,  but  the  ice  now 
getting  bad,  they  could  not  be  used  on  the  river  or  lakes, 
so  they  decided  to  abandon  them  and  turn  them  loose. 
They  had  figured  on  this  when  they  started,  and  selected 
the  cheapest  animals  they  could  find.  The  plan  suggested 
itself  to  our  party  that,  if  we  could  secure  these  animals 
and  get  them  down  the  river  to  Circle  City  where  our  trail 
would  start  for  Tanana,  they  would  be  of  immense  value  in 
packing  our  outfits.  We  could  take  in  larger  supplies,  which 
would  enable  us  to  stay  longer,  and  give  more  time  to  pros¬ 
pecting  should  we  have  the  bad  luck  not  to  run  directly 
on  to  this  pile  of  money.  It  also  seemed  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  out  with  our  gold,  for  each  animal  could  pack 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  each  man  could 
bring  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  addition  to  his  grub,  of  which 
he  must  have  sufficient  to  last  him  on  his  way  out.  This 
figuring  showed  us  that  twenty  men  and  ten  animals  could 
bring  out  about  four  thousand  pounds  or  two  tons.  This 
seemed  rather  insignificant  but  we  concluded  that  the  rest 
would  keep  until  we  could  return  and  get  it.  So  with 
these  arrangements  settled  satisfactorily,  we  appointed  a 
committee  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  these  animals,  eight 
horses  and  two  mules.  The  committee  interviewed  the 
party,  returned  and  reported  that  the  owners  were  willing, 
and  would  be  pleased  if  we  would  accept  the  animals  free 
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gratis,  as  they  had  no  more  use  for  them  and  hated  to 
turn  them  loose  to  starve  or  perhaps  be  killed  and  eaten 
by  wolves  or  bears.  We  decided  that  this  would  hardly 
do  for  people  with  such  rosy  prospects  in  view,  so  we  sent 
our  committee  back  to  insist  that  they  accept  ten  dollars 
for  each  animal  and  pack  saddle,  also  to  demand  a  bill  of 
sale  for  each,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  horse 
stealing,  and  perhaps  hanged  somewhere  in  Alaska.  Our 
offer  was  accepted  and  the  animals  brought  to  our  camp. 
The  snow  was  off  along  the  river  in  many  places,  and  the 
grass  coming  up  very  fast,  so  we  had  no  trouble  securing 
feed  for  them. 

Everything  was  now  settled  and  the  work  commenced 
— cutting  down  trees  and  sawing  them  into  boards  for  boat 
building.  I,  with  two  assistants,  was  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  boats;  seventeen  men  set  to  work  to  get 
lumber,  while  the  captain  was  installed  as  chief  cook.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  good  timber  for  boat  building  near 
by,  and  to  fell  the  trees  was  not  difficult,  but  to  rip  them  up 
into  one-inch  boards  by  hand  power,  is  about  the  most  try¬ 
ing  and  back-breaking  job  a  man  ever  did. 

In  some  cases  a  frame  is  made,  set  up  on  four  stout 
posts  as  high  as  a  man  s  head,  with  two  skids  sloping  to  the 
ground.  The  logs  are  rolled  up  these  skids  onto  the  frame. 
The  log  is  flattened  a  little  underneath,  where  it  rests  on 
the  frame,  so  it  will  lie  steady  and  not  roll  about.  A  plumb 
line  is  then  made  at  either  end  in  the  center.  From  these 
lines  other  lines  are  set  off  an  inch  apart,  and  from  these 
points  the  log  is  lined  from  end  to  end  on  top  for  the  sawyer 
to  follow.  No  lines  are  required  on  the  underneath  side. 
The  top  man  stands  on  the  log  and  guides  the  saw.  The 
bottom  man  stands  on  the  ground  and  catches  the  sawdust 
in  his  eyes,  hair,  and  down  the  back  of  his  neck  and  cusses 
mildly  but  constantly.  It  is  not  a  job  that  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  Sunday  School  teachers,  the  temptation  to  break 
into  profanity  is  too  great. 

Another  way  is  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  ground  and  roll  the 
logs  across  it  to  save  the  work  of  elevating  them  up  on  the 
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frame.  In  this  case  the  bottom  man  stands  down  in  the 
pit,  and  when  he  emerges  from  the  pit  after  a  day’s  work, 
he  feels  as  though  he  had  a  bad  attack  of  breakbone  fever. 

We  had  arranged  to  build  two  boats  thirty  feet  long, 
one  boat  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  one  small  skiff  fifteen 
feet,  besides  one  barge  twelve  by  eighteen,  but  getting  the 
animals  made  it  necessary  to  build  two  barges.  The  barges 
were  built  with  perpendicular  sides,  the  ends  flared;  that 
is,  the  top  rail  at  the  ends  overhung  the  floor  one  foot.  The 
one  for  the  animals  was  fitted  up  with  close-fitting  stalls,  so 
the  animals  could  not  be  thrown  off  their  feet  and  injured. 
They  were  placed  head  to  head  with  a  manger  between,  also 
a  movable  door,  so  they  could  be  taken  in  and  out  to  feed 
and  exercise  en  route.  Both  had  a  sweep  or  rudder  in  the 
stern  fixed  to  swing  like  an  oar,  making  steering  quite  easy. 
The  boats  were  all  flat  bottom,  flared  sides,  pointed  bows, 
and  cut  qff  stern.  The  two  30-ft.  boats  had  fixed  rudders, 
same  as  the  barges.  Rowlocks  and  oars  were  brought  from 
San  Francisco,  also  pitch  and  oakum.  Each  had  a  mast 
and  a  12  x  12  ft.  square  sail,  were  perfectly  water  tight,  and 
looked  fit  to  sail  in  any  water.  One  was  named  the  “San- 
Francisco”  and  the  other  the  “Oakland.” 

When  they  were  all  completed  we  launched  them  into 
the  river  and  pulled  them  up  into  the  mouth  of  a  slough 
so  they  would  not  get  smashed  with  ice  when  the  river 
broke  up.  Although  the  river  was  open  along  the  edges, 
the  main  body  of  ice  was  still  intact.  The  hot  sun  in  April 
rots  the  ice,  but  it  does  not  break  until  the  melting  snows  on 
the  mountains  swell  the  streams,  and  causes  the  Yukon  to 
become  a  raging  torrent,  breaking  up  the  ice  and  driving 
it  down,  often  forming  jams  and  backing  water  all  over 
this  flat  county. 

About  a  week  after  we  had  finished  our  boats,  the  ice 
commenced  to  break.  Lake  Tagish  just  above  us  was  clear. 
The  lakes  are  always  the  last  to  break  and  when  they  are 
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clear  it  is  pretty  safe  to  take  the  river,  so  we  got  all  our 
cargo  on  board  and  were  ready. 

There  were  a  few  boats  that  had  passed  down  but  ran 
into  an  ice  jam  at  Marsh  Lake  some  four  miles  below  us, 
and  the  owners)  had  to  get  their  boats  out  of  the  water 
in  a  hurry  to  escape  getting  crushed  by  the  running  ice. 

Just  before  we  left,  two  men  were  killed  on  Marsh  Lake 
by  Indians.  They  were  near  shore  and  the  Indians  shot 
them  in  their  boat  and  took  what  they  wanted  of  their  out¬ 
fit,  then  filled  the  boat  with  rocks  and  sank  it  in  the  lake. 
The  affair  was  reported  by  people  reaching  Dawson,  and 
the  Mounted  Police  went  up  the  river  and  caught  two 
Indians  with  the  murdered  men’s  outfits,  and  took  them 
down  to  Dawson,  and  tried  and  hanged  them  inside  three 
months. 

We  saw  very  few  Indians  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  they  being  mostly  around  the  mining  districts.  They 
were  not  hostile  as  a  rule,  but  this  incident  on  Marsh  Lake 
showed  that  they  were  not  always  to  be  trusted. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sailing  down  the  Six  Mile  River.  Difficulty  of  boating  on 
Yukon  River  with  green  boatmen.  On  the  lookout  for 
Rapids.  Shooting  Miles  Canyon. 


On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  everything  shipshape, 
our  fleet  pulled  out  of  the  slough  into  the  current,  sailed 
down  the  Six  Mile  River,  and  entered  Marsh  Lake. 

The  men  had  been  distributed  as  follows:  the  two 
thirty-foot  boats  had  three  men  each  with  their  outfits,  the 
twenty-two  foot  boat  had  three  men  and  two  outfits,  and 
the  other  twelve  men  and  their  outfits  were  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  barges,  while  the  small  skiff  was  towed  be¬ 
hind  one  of  the  barges. 

My  partner  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  who  had 
any  experience  in  boating,  and  his  knowledge  was  confined 
to  salt  water,  which  is  entirely  different  from  handling  a 
boat  in  a  river  with  a  swift  current.  For  this  reason  he  was 
appointed  in  charge  of  the  excursion,  or  to  use  more  nau¬ 
tical  terms,  he  was  made  Admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  the  writer  captain  of  the  “San  Francisco,”  and  an 
Oakland  man  captain  of  the  “Oakland.”  We  felt  very  much 
elated  of  course,  by  receiving  such  dignified  titles,  but  this 
and  the  sort  of  “Look  who  I  am”  feeling  it  gave  us  was 
about  all  the  kick  we  got  out  of  it. 

The  real  duty  of  the  captain  was  to  stand  at  the  stern 
of  the  boat  and  steer,  and  to  handle  this  sweep  or  rudder 
in  some  of  the  currents  was  a  man’s;  job,  if  anyone  should 
wish  to  know. 

The  other  two  men  in  the  boat  manned  the  oars.  There 
was  very  little  rowing  to  do  except  at  times,  when  we  were 
in  danger  of  being  swept  down  a  wrong  channel,  or  in 
making  a  landing,  but  they  had  to  be  constantly  at  their 
posts. 
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As  I  have  stated  before,  there  are  many  islands  and 
many  channels  in  the  river.  Some  of  these  islands  are  quite 
sharp  and  narrow  at  the  up-stream  end,  and  split  the  cur¬ 
rent  like  the  bow  of  a  ship,  then  there  is  a  suction  both 
ways.  You  don’t  know  which  channel  to  take  until  you  are 
pretty  close  to  the  island,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side,  all  hands  will  have  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  get 
across  the  end  of  the  island  into  the  right  channel.  There 
is  great  danger  of  your  boat  being  swamped  and  thrown 
ashore  by  these  treacherous  currents;  or,  if  you  find  out 
in  time  that  you  are  going  to  fail  to  make  it,  you  will  have 
to  get  back  into  the  channel  you  left.  All  this  maneuver¬ 
ing  has  brought  you  dangerously  close  to  the  point  of  the 
island,  and  you  can  consider  yourself  fortunate  if  you 
have  escaped  losing  your  boat  and  outfit.  Then,  again, 
this  channel  that  you  are  in  may  divide  up  into  half  a 
dozen  smaller  ones,  each  making  its  way  back  to  the  main 
river.  Sometimes  those  smaller  streams  get  choked  up  with 
fallen  trees  and  brush,  the  water  win  pass  through,  but 
your  boat  will  not,  then  you  are  up  against  some  hard  graft. 
The  only  thing  to  do  now  is  to  investigate  the  other  small 
streams,  and  see  if  they  are  clear  to  the  main  channel.  If 
they  are,  get  your  boat  into  it  the  best  way  you  can. 

The  cause  of  all  these  channels  ana  lsianas  is  the  flat, 
marshy  nature  of  the  country.  The  fail  is  not  great  in  any 
direction.  When  the  river  is  high  it  overflows  its  low 
banks,  and  runs  all  over  the  country  ana  cuts  these  sloughs 
and  channels. 

In  making  a  landing  you  always  iana  with  the  bow 
of  the  boat  up  stream.  The  best  way  is  to  seiect  a  place 
where  the  current  does  not  run  too  ciose  to  the  baniv,  or 
where  there  is  an  eddy,  point  the  bow  of  the  boat  toward 
the  bank  and  keep  rowing  until  the  bow  couches,  throw 
the  end  of  the  rope  ashore  and  run  after  it,  and  maive  it 
fast  to  a  tree  or  anything  you  can  see.  This  requires  some 
quick  action  before  the  current  gets  hoiv  of  the  stern  and 
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swings  it  around  down  stream.  The  pressure  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  now  against  the  sheer  of  the  boat  will  hold  it  against 
the  bank.  In  pulling  out  you  simply  shove  off  the  bow 
until  it  is  caught  by  the  current,  and  swung  around  down 
stream.  We  soon  got  so  we  could  make  a  landing  almost 
anywhere,  but  at  first  it  bothered  us  quite  a  lot. 

One  of  my  oarsmen  (a  German)  who  had  never  been  in 
a  boat  before,  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  several 
times  placed  our  boat  in  danger.  He  was  scared  and  excited 
all  the  time,  and  at  the  most  critical  moments  would  stop 
rowing,  and  turn  around  and  look  at  me  while  I  was  urging 
him  to  pull  for  his  life.  At  one  time  while  rounding  a  dan¬ 
gerous  point  he  dropped  his  oar  and  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  looked  in  every  direction  with  a  wild  look  of  conster¬ 
nation  on  his  face. 

Our  boat  was  only  saved  by  the  quick  action  of  the 
other  oarsman,  who  jumped  into  the  German’s  place, 
seized  his  oar  and  rowed  for  all  that  was  in  him.  I  will 
state  that  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  man  on  one 
side  of  the  boat  to  row  as  hard  as  he  is  able,  while  the  man 
on  the  other  side  stops  rowing  altogether  or  even  backs 
water,  which  means  rowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
think  this  man  was  taught  a  good  lesson  that  lasted  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  He  was  admonished  that,  should 
these  antics  be  repeated,  he  would  be  thrown  overboard. 
This  proved  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  him  and  he  did 
better  work  all  the  way  down  the  river. 

To  keep  a  level  head  and  be  on  the  alert  at  all  times 
are  necessary  requirements  of  river  boating.  Our  whole  fleet 
had  more  or  less  trouble  the  first  few  days.  We  found  it 
difficult  to  avoid  sand  bars  and  shallow  places  in  the  river. 
When  our  boat  would  get  into  shoal  water  with  our  heavy 
load,  she  would  quickly  settle  in  the  sandy  bottom,  then 
all  hands  would  have  to  get  out  and  get  her  back  into  the 
current  again,  and  sometimes  it  took  all  the  strength  we 
had  to  get  her  flat  bottom  out  of  the  loose  sand.  We  had 
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no  regular  time  for  sleeping  or  eating.  It  was  daylight  all 
the  time  now.  We  tied  up  to  the  bank  and  took  the  ani¬ 
mals  on  shore  to  feed  and  exercise  when  favorable  places 
were  found  with  safe  landing  and  plenty!  of  grass.  At 
such  times  we  usually  cooked  a  meal  and  had  a  few  hours’ 
sleep,  and  if  grass  was  plentiful  we  would  cut  some  and  take 
on  board  to  keep  the  animals  going. 

We  were  on  the  lookout  for  rapids  all  the  time.  We 
knew  we  were  approaching  Miles  Canyon,  the  first  danger¬ 
ous  place  on  the  river.  Here  the  river  narrows  from  a  broad 
stream  to  a  channel  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  long,  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  walls  on  either  side,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
high.  The  water  rushing  through  forms  a  crest  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  channel;  that  is,  the  stream  is  considerably 
higher  in  the  center  than  on  the  sides.  Your  boat  is  sucked 
into  this  channel  and  shot  through  on  the  crest  of  the  water 
with  the  speed  of  a  race  horse.  If  the  boat  is  steered  well, 
and  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  you  will  get  through 
all  right;  if  not,  you  are  lost. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Shooting  the  White  Horse  Rapids.  Watching  two  men 
drown  from  the  river  bank.  Preparing  to  cross  Lake 
Le  Barge.  Boat  race  on  Lake  called  off  on  account  of 
accident. 

My  partner,  with  two  assistants,  took  all  our  fleet 
through  one  at  a  time  without  mishap,  while  the  rest  of  us, 
with  the  animals,  landed  and  walked  overland  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  canyon,  where  the  river  widened  out  and  be¬ 
came  smooth,  but  only  for  a  few  miles,  for  we  were  ap- 
poaching  the  dangerous  White  Horse  Rapids  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written.  It  is  said  of  these  Rapids  that 
more  than  two  hundred  lives  were  lost  during  the  Klon¬ 
dike  rush.  Two  of  these  lives  were  lost  during  our  short 
stay.  We  were  fearful  while  approaching  the  rapids  that 
we  would  get  too  near  before  we  knew  it,  and  be  swept 
into  them  unprepared,  so  we  decided  to  make  a  landing 
and  send  some  men  down  the  bank  of  the  river  to  investi¬ 
gate.  They  found  that  they  were  about  half  a  mile  below 
just  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  so  we  pulled  off  again  and 
sailed  down  and  made  a  landing  on  the  right  bank,  with 
some  hard  pulling,  as  the  river  was  getting  pretty  swift 
right  now,  and  threatening  to  draw  us  into  the  rapids. 

We  found  hundreds  of  boats  tied  up  here  preparing 
to  go  through.  There  were  several  Swede  pilots  here  taking 
boats  through  for  twenty  dollars  each,  and  fifty  dollars  for 
a  barge.  They  offered  to  take  our  whole  fleet  through  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

There  was  a  trail  around  the  rapids,  and  some  were 
packing  their  outfits  around  and  taking  their  boats  through 
empty;  some  lashing  their  rudder  fast  and  sending  their 
boats  through  alone,  while  they  had  a  boat  stationed  at 
the'  lower  end  of  the  rapids  to  catch  it  and  take  it  ashore. 
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Some  of  those  got  through  all  right  and  others  upset  or 
smashed  on  the  rocks. 

The  river  was  quite  full  while  we  were  there,  and  that 
was  in  our  favor  for  the  rocks  were  buried  deeper,  and  en¬ 
abled  the  boat  to  pass  over  them.  At  very  low  water  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  escape  them. 

The  worst  looking  place  is  just  at  the  lower  end.  The 
water  makes  a  jump  off,  or  a  water  fall  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  into  a  pool  below.  As  a  boat  goes  over  this  jump,  for 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds  you  can’t  see  man,  boat,  or  anything 
else  but  white  spray  and  foam,  and  finally  she  emerges 
none  the  worse.  A  line  is  thrown  on  board,  made  fast, 
and  she  is  pulled  up  to  the  bank.  The  man  comes  ashore 
looking  like  a  drowned  rat,  but  feeling  happy  and  thankful 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  himself  and  boat. 

The  most  dangerous  place  is  just  above  this  jump  off 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  The  channel  is  full 
of  rocks,  some  points  projecting  above  the  water  and  others 
barely  covered.  A  boat  coming  down  cannot  see  these  rocks. 
The  water  being  rough  and  the  current  passing  over  them 
shows  nothing  but  a  ripple,  while  from  the  down  stream  end 
they  are  seen  quite  plainly. 

The  day  we  arrived  two  men  were  lost  just  above  the 
falls.  Hundreds  of  men  were  looking  at  them  but  could 
do  nothing  to  save  them.  They  were  on  a  small  raft. 
They  had  their  outfits  piled  pretty  well  toward  the  back 
end,  and  this  brought  the  front  end  well  up  out  of  the 
water.  They  ran  end-on  to  one  of  these  rocks  sticking  six 
or  eight  inches  above  the  surface.  The  force  of  the  current 
drove  the  raft  clear  on  top  of  this  point  of  rock.  It  tipped 
up  on  edge  and  slid  off  the  rock ;  men,  outfits  and  everything 
else  were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  raft  was  quickly 
carried  over  the  fall.  The  men  were  seen  once  or  twice 
struggling  in  the  water,  but  soon  disappeared.  Their  bodies 
had  not  been  found  while  we  were  at  the  rapids. 

We  spent  some  time  investigating  the  river.  The  pilots 
were  taking  boats  through  all  the  time.  My  partner  made  a 
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trip  with  one  of  them  and  got  a  line  on  the  course  he  fol¬ 
lowed.  When  he  returned  he  said  he  thought  he  could 
take  our  fleet  through,  so  we  got  everything  covered  up 
with  canvas.  Some  of  our  men  started  for  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  to  help  him  make  a  landing,  so  he  pulled  out  into 
the  stream  with  the  boat  named  “Oakland.”  We  watched 
him  anxiously  until  he  got  out  of  sight  around  the  bend. 
It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  shoot  the  rapids,  but  it  took 
some  time  after  you  got  through  to  make  a  landing,  as  the 
bank  was  lined  with  people  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Peo¬ 
ple  drying  their  outfits  in  the  sun  on  canvas  spread  out 
on  the  ground,  and  some  repairing  their  boats  that  had 
got  damaged  coming  through.  He  returned  and  took  our 
other  large  boat  through.  Some  men  had  to  follow  down 
the  bank  to  bring  back  canvas  as  we  had  not  enough  to 
cover  all  the  boats.  The  next  to  go  were  the  barges.  We 
took  the  animals  out  and  walked  them  overland  down  the 
bank.  Two  men  were  put  in  the  barges,  one  at  each  end. 
The  man  at  the  front  end  had  a  short  paddle  which  he 
used  in  the  worst  places.  We  all  rushed  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  bank  to  watch  the  barge  go  through.  It  looked 
as  it  went  over  the  fall  as  if  it  would  dive  clear  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  I*  think  it  must  have  been  half  a  minute  before 
it  emerged  in  sight  through  the  spray  and  foam  which 
was  shooting  up  twenty  feet  high.  The  barges  being  broader 
and  square  built  were  not  so  buoyant  and  did  not  shoot 
away  from  the  fall  so  quickly  as  the  boats.  After  sliding 
over  the  fall  and  dropping  into  the  pool,  its  momentum 
was  practically  stopped  for  an  instant,  but  long  enough  to 
make  one  wonder  if  it  would  appear  again.  The  other 
barge  and  boat  were  taken  through  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  small  skiff  was  turned  loose  to  make  its  own  way.  It 
got  turned  around  and  went  over  the  fall  broadside,  and 
was  pulled  out  down  below  bottom  side  up  but  not  dam¬ 
aged.  A  little  of  our  stuff  in  the  barges  got  wet,  which 
we  opened  up  and  spread  out  to  dry,  but  we  considered  our- 
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selves  fortunate,  and  my  partner  was  given  great  praise 
for  handling  our  fleet  with  such  skill. 

If  I  remember  rightly  we  were  delayed  about  two 
days  at  these  rapids.  We  were  very  glad  when  we  were 
ready  to  take  the  river  again.  We  shoved  off  and  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  day  brought  us  to  the  head  of  Lake  Le 
Barge,  the  largest  and  finest  lake  we  had  yet  seen.  It  was 
said  to  be  about  fifty  miles  long  and  five  to  ten  miles  wide. 
Here  we  found  hundreds  of  people  camped  getting  their 
boats  ready  to  take  the  lake.  Everything  had  to  be  covered 
with  canvas  to  keep  the  outfits  from  getting  soaked  with 
water  from  the  waves  dashing  over  the  boat.  We  arrived 
here  about  12  o’clock,  noon,  and  camped  until  4  a.  m. 
Next  morning  we  got  our  sails  rigged  up  and  everything 
made  fast  for  a  sea  voyage — sea  voyage  is  right,  for  the  lake 
was  as  rough  as  many  a  sea  that  I  have  been  on  and  many 
boats  had  been  here  a  week,  or  more,  waiting  for  smoother 
water,  afraid  to  risk  it.  However,  we  decided  we  would  try 
it.  As  the  short  summer  was  well  begun  and  our  long  jour¬ 
ney  before  us,  we  knew  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  two 
boats,  the  “Oakland”  and  the  “San  Francisco,’  led  off  a 
little  ahead  of  the  barges. 

There  was  a  wager  made  by  the  barge  party,  unknown 
to  the  men  in  the  boats,  as  to  which  would  make  the  dis¬ 
tance  first.  The  boats  were  identically  the  same  in  size, 
cargo,  and  crew,  and  any  difference  in  speed  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  handling  of  the  boats.  There  was  a 
stiff  breeze  blowing  and  the  boats  kept  abreast  of  each  other 
for  nearly  a  mile,  then  the  “Oakland”  began  to  fall  behind. 
We  could  see  they  were  in  trouble  but  did  not  know  the 
cause.  A  minute  later  their  mast  was  leaning  over  and 
their  sail  dragging  in  the  water.  We  were  about  to  take 
in  our  sail  and  row  to  them,  but  just  then  we  saw  two  men 
shoot  off  from  the  barge  in  the  skiff  to  their  assistance, 
so  we  kept  on  our  course.  We  learned  afterward  that  in 
shifting  the  guy  rope  of  their  sail,  it  had  got  away  from 
them,  and  jerked  the  mast  out  of  its  socket,  and  came  very 
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near  upsetting  the  boat.  This  delayed  them  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  we  were  several  miles  in  the  lead  before  they  got 
under  way,  so,  of  course,  all  bets  were  declared  off,  and  it 
remains  a  mystery  until  this  day  whether  the  “San  Fran¬ 
cisco”  or  the  “Oakland”  would  have  won  this  race  on  Lake 
Le  Barge  in  the  month  of  June,  1898. 

It  took  us  about  eight  hours  to  cross  the  lake.  We 
had  favorable  wind  most  of  the  way,  with  some  pretty  stiff 
squalls  at  times.  One  of  the  men  was  seasick  most  of  the 
way.  The  other  boats  and  barges  came  straggling  along 
from  one  to  three  hours  later. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thrilling  adventure  on  Thirty  Mile  River.  Rescue  of  two 
men  from  a  perilous  position  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  after  their  boat  had  been  smashed. 


The  Canadian  Government  had  a  customs  post  sta¬ 
tioned  here  at  the  foot  of  this  lake,  same  as  at  the  summit 
of  the  White  Pass.  We  could  not  see  the  occasion  for  it, 
unless  it  was  to  intercept  anyone  who  got  by  the  summit 
post  without  paying  duty.  They  examined  our  passports 
and  permitted  us  to  pass  on.  We  were  camped  here  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  We  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
here. 

We  were  about  to  enter  the  Thirty  Mile  River,  so 
called.  It  was  said  to  be  the  roughest  and  most  dangerous 
stretch  of  river  on  the  whole  route,  barring  the  White 
Horse  and  other  rapids  farther  down  the  river.  It  is  swift 
and  has  several  channels  with  hidden  rocks  just  below  the 
surface,  and  many  that  are  not  hidden.  On  one  of  the  latter 
is  where  we  met  our  first  serious  accident. 

Our  boat  the  “Oakland”  was  the  first  of  our  fleet  to  pull 
out  of  the  lake  and  enter  the  river.  There  were  hundreds 
of  other  craft,  boats,  barges,  and  raftsi,  starting  about  the 
same  time.  The  “Oakland”  proceeded  about  half  a  mile 
on  her  way,  and  was  keeping  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
channel  in  order  to  be  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  boats, 
while  she  delayed  until  our  whole  fleet  got  started.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  they  failed  to  see  a  rock  pro¬ 
jecting  about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
directly  ahead  until  they  were  too  close  to  avoid  it.  They 
made  frantic  efforts  to  pull  clear  of  it,  but  the  current  was 
too  strong,  and  swept  them  broadside  against  the  rock  and 
crushed  in  the  side  of  the  boat.  At  the  same  time  a  large 
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barge  was  coming  close  behind  and  struck  the  stern  of  the 
boat  as  it  hung  pivoted  against  the  rock.  The  collision 
broke  the  boat  in  two  pieces,  the  bow  end  being  swept 
down  one  side  of  the  rock,  and  the  stern  on  the  other  side. 
The  barge  was  not  injured.  Two  of  the  men  in  the  boat 
clambered  onto  the  rock  as  soon  as  she  struck.  There  was 
not  enough  room  on  the  rock  for  the  third  man,  so  he  clung 
to  a  piece  of  the  boat  and  was  carried  down  stream  for  more 
than  a  mile  before  he  was  rescued  and  brought  on  shore  by 
parties  who  got  close  enough  to  throw  him  a  rope  and  drag 
him  into  their  boat.  Aside  from  being  badly  scared  and 
pretty  well  drenched  with  water,  he  was  none  the  worse. 
When  the  balance  of  our  fleet  came  along  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident,  we  saw  two  men  perched  on  a,  rock, 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  one,  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
The  bank  was  already  lined  with  men,  and  others  attempt¬ 
ing  to  land.  We  decided  to  make  a  landing  and  see  what 
accident  had  happened.  We  did  so  but  found  it  pretty  dif¬ 
ficult  on  account  of  the  swift  current,  especially  for  the 
barges,  which  were  carried  quite  a  ways  down  stream.  We 
were  not  aware  yet  that  it  was  our  men  who  were  on  the 
rock,  through  their  position  in  trying  to  hold  to  the  rock 
and  also  to  each  other,  we  could  not  recognize  them.  We 
were  not  long  in  doubt,  however,  after  landing,  when  we 
were  told  that  a  boat  named  “Oakland,”  with  three  men  in 
it,  had  been  smashed  on  this  rock,  and  it  was  not  known 
if  the  third  man  had  been  rescued  or  not.  Three  men 
were  immediately  started  down  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
search  for  him,  and  some  time  after  returned  and  reported 
that  he  had  been  rescued,  and  was  all  right,  but  would  re¬ 
main  with  some  others  and  rest  up  until  the  other  two  men 
were  got  off  the  rock  and  we  came  down  and  picked  him 
up. 

The  problem  confronting  us  now  was,  how  to  get  these 
men  off  the  rock.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  pulling 
a  boat  up  the  bank  of  the  river  for  some  distance  above 
them  and  sailing  down  by  the  rock,  but  the  current  proved 
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too  swift  to  let  the  boat  get  near  enough  without  taking 
the  risk  of  getting  smashed  themselves.  A  line  might  have 
been  thrown  to  them,  but  there  was  no  way  to  make  it  fast 
to  this  slippery  rock.  Besides,  it  was  sixty  to  seventy-five 
yards  to  the  bank.  The  line  would  sag  in  the  water  and  the 
men  would  be  unable  to  keep  their  hold  in  the  current. 
Several  hours  had  passed  since  the  accident.  The  men  were 
in  no  danger,  but  how  to  get  them  off  we  did  not  know. 

While  we  were  discussing  ways  and  means  to  rescue  the 
men,  a  boat  with  two  men  pulled  up  to  the  bank.  One  of 
the  men  was  a  sailor  and  said  that  if  he  had  a  light  boat 
he  thought  he  could  get  them  off.  He  said  that  all  of  the 
boats  were  too  heavy  to  handle  quickly  in  the  current.  We 
at  once  procured  our  small  skiff  which  we  had  no  use  for 
until  this  time.  We  had  thought  of  trying  it  before,  but 
decided  it  was  too  narrow  and  too  easily  upset.  However, 
we  pulled  it  up  the  edge  of  the  river  for  a  distance  above 
where  the  men  were.  The  sailor  took  the  oars  and  rowed 
out  into  the  stream  and  tried  hard  to  make  the  rock,  but 
did  not  get  close  enough.  He  came  ashore  and  we  pulled 
the  boat  up  again,  this  time  a  little  further.  He  tried  it 
again  and  missed,  but  got  closer  to  the  rock  than  he  did 
the  first  time.  One  of  the  men  was  preparing  to  jump  into 
the  boat,  but  before  he  could  see  his  chance,  the  boat  was 
gone  out  of  his  reach.  He  very  likely  would  have  missed, 
or  if  he  had  not  landed  squarely  in  the  boat,  the  danger  of 
capsizing  would  be  almost  certain.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  keep  on  trying,  so  we  pulled  up  the  boat  for  the  third 
time.  Someone  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  the  boat  go  down  stream  stern  first,  the  man  facing 
up  the  river  and  pulling  against  the  current,  and  this  was 
tried.  The  boat  was  backed  down  and  by  hard  rowing  was 
held  long  enough  to  let  one  of  the  men  clamber  in  over  the 
stern,  which  brought  forth  cheers  from  the  river  bank. 
The  man  was  brought  ashore  and  the  same  thing  repeated, 
but  with  a  lew  man  in  the  boat,  as  the  sailor  was  pretty 
well  exhausted.  This  attempt  was  a  failure,  he  did  not 
get  close  enough  to  the  rock.  By  the  time  the  boat  was 
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pulled  up  for  another  trial,  the  sailor  was  sufficiently  rested 
to  take  the  oars  again,  and  this  time  he  was  successful, 
brought  the  second  and  last  man  on  shore  amid  shouts 
and  cheering  from  the  crowd  on  the  bank.  The  men  were 
little  the  worse  after  they  got  the  stiffness  out  of  their  legs, 
caused  by  the  cramped  position  for  four  hours  on  the  rock. 

Everyone  was  anxious  to  get  away  now.  We  had  lost 
a  lot  of  time  but  were  thankful  that  we  had  lost  no  men. 
We  got  on  board  and  our  fleet  pulled  into  the  stream  and 
down  the  river  for  a  couple  of  miles.  Here  we  tied  up  and 
found  our  other  man,  who  had  been  carried  down  on  the 
wreckage  of  the  boat.  He  with  some  others  was  trying  to 
salvage  some  of  the  outfits  which  were  thrown  into  the  river 
when  the  boat  smashed  on  the  rock.  I  think  we  recovered 
about  one-third  or  it,  but  it  was  badly  soaked  with  water. 
We  camped  here  about  two  days,  opened  up  boxes  and 
spread  the  contents  out  to  dry,  and  searched  along  the  river 
for  more.  The  three  men  who  had  lost  their  outfits  felt  some¬ 
what  discouraged,  but  we  had  plenty  provision  for  every¬ 
body,  so  there  was  no  cause  for  worry  on  that  account. 
Two  of  these  men  found  places  on  one  of  the  barges,  the 
other  coming  on  our  boat.  It  crowded  us  a  bit  but  we  got 
along. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  lookout  for  rapids.  Danger  sign.  Shooting  the  Five 
Finger  Rapids.  Shooting  the  Rink  Rapids.  Arrival  at 
Dawson  City,  Klondike. 


Everything  set,  we  took  the  river  again.  We  knew  we 
had  two  more  rapids  to  pass  before  reaching  Dawson,  but 
had  no  idea  where  they  were  located.  We  were  kept  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout.  Finally  we  saw  a  sign  on  a  tree  at 
the  side  of  the  river,  which  said  in  large  letters,  “Five  Fin¬ 
ger  Rapids.  Dangerous.  Keep  to  the  right.”  This  had 
been  put  up  by  the  Canadian  Police.  The  river  divides  up 
here  into  several  channels,  all  of  them  narrow  and  rocky, 
and  swift  water  in  them  all.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
take  the  warning  from  the  sign,  which  we  did  and  kept 
the  right  hand  channel.  The  water  is  always  swiftest  in 
the  center  of  the  channel.  The  friction  against  the  rock 
hinders  the  current  and  forces  it  toward  the  center,  keep¬ 
ing  your  boat  from  smashing  against  the  rocks,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  steered  will  go  through  any  channel  large  enough  to 
admit  it.  In  rounding  short  turns  the  bow  of  your  boat 
will  not  swing  as  fast  as  the  current,  and  if  your  helm  is 
not  set  to  throw  the  stern  around,  it  will  be  forced  ahead 
and  placed  broadside  to  the  current  with  a  certainty  to 
swamp  it.  This  channel  was  a  succession  of  sharp  bends, 
some  of  them  so  sharp  as  to  form  almost  a  right  angle.  The 
barges  had  been  pulled  to  one  side  out  of  the  current  to 
delay  them  until  the  boats  got  through  first.  My  boat  took 
the  lead.  I  don’t  think  it  took  more  than  three  minutes  to 
shoot  around  the  bends,  and  out  from  among  the  rocks 
into  quiet  water.  The  other  boat  came  just  oehind  us, 
followed  by  the  barges. 
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The  old  man,  the  leader,  or  captain,  it  seems  was  very 
much  afraid  and  wished  to  be  put  ashore,  and  walk  around 
on  the  bank  and  go  aboard  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  They 
told  him  this  would  lose  too  much  time,  they  would  have 
to  make  two  landings,  so  they  persuaded  him  to  get  into  a 
hole  down  among  the  freight,  and  cover  his  head  with  can¬ 
vas,  and  it  would  be  all  over  before  he  knew  it.  He  got 
into  his  hole  and  was  forgotten  by  the  others  until  some 
time  after  they  had  gotten  through.  He  poked  his  head 
up  and  called  out  lustily,  “Who’s  afraid?”  He  acted  quite 
bravely  now  and  pretended  it  was  all  a  joke  until  they 
told  him  we  were  nearing  the  Rink  Rapids,  and  that  he 
had  better  stay  in  his  hole  until  we  got  through  them.  He 
was  beginning  to  lose  favor  now  with  some  of  his  party. 
Their  faith  in  him  was  beginning  to  weaken. 

We  came  to  the  Rink  Rapids  five  or  six  miles  farther 
down.  They  are  not  so  dangerous  as  the  Five  Fingers, 
but  they  had  a  more  dangerous  appearance  as  they  are 
approached.  In  looking  down  on  them  from  above  they  re¬ 
semble  a  field  of  large  boulders  with  water  dashing  over 
them,  throwing  foam  high  in  the  air.  You  cannot  see 
any  opening  where  your  boat  can  get  through  until  you 
are  close  up,  when  another  sign  appears  on  the  bank  telling 
you  to  keep  to  the  right.  It  seemed  almost  needless,  for 
there  was  no  other  place  to  keep,  unless  you  steered  your 
boat  deliberately  in  among  this  field  of  rocks.  We  were  in 
the  main  channel,  and  it  turned  to  the  right  so  suddenly 
that  the  entrance  among  the  rocks  could  not  be  seen  from 
above.  We  made  these  rapids  easier  than  we  had  any  of  the 
others,  but  our  first  sight  of  them  made  our  hair  stand 
up  straight. 

We  had  now  shot  all  the  rapids,  and  expected  smooth 
water  to  Dawson,  and  we  were  glad  to  have  a  little  relaxa¬ 
tion  after  our  strenuous  time  shooting  rapids.  The  river 
now  had  grown  to  a  considerable  size  from  the  many 
streams  flowing  into  it  from  both  sides,  and  when  confined 
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to  one  channel  must  have  been  from  three  to  four  hundred 
yards  wide. 

We  paid  little  attention  to  time,  having  no  darkness  to 
contend  with,  but  we  seldom  went  more  than  ten  hours 
without  landing.  We  knew  the  names  of  none  of  the 
streams  we  passed,  most  of  them  being  local  names  given 
by  the  miners,  such  as  “Sixty  Mile,”  “Forty  Mile,”  etc. 

We  were  sure  we  would  recognize  Dawson  when  we 
came  to  it,  so  we  did.  No  one  had  to  point  it  out,  it  spoke 
for  itself.  The  water  front  for  half  a  mile  was  lined  sev¬ 
eral  tier  deep  with  boats,  barges,  and  rafts.  We  could 
not  get  within  one  hundred  feet  of  shore  near  the  main 
landing  place,  but  as  our  stay  here  would  only  be  tempo¬ 
rary,  we  tied  up  to  the  other  craft,  and  clambered  over  them 
to  shore. 

There  was  no  way  to  get  the  animals  off,  but  we  had 
quite  a  bit  of  grass  on  board,  enough  to  last  a  couple  of 
days  should  it  be  required. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Scenes  in  and  around  Dawson  City.  Six  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars  per  gallon  for  coal  oil.  On  the  river  bound  for 

Circle  City.  Arrival  at  Circle  City. 

The  first  sight  that  struck  us  as  we  went  ashore  was 
ten  men  marching  along  single  file  with  a  guard  in  front 
and  rear.  The  guards  carried  rifles  and  cartridge  belts. 
Each  of  the  ten  men  had  a  bag  of  gold  on  his  shoulder  said 
to  weigh  seventy-five  pounds,  which  they  had  packed  in 
from  the  creeks.  This  lot  was  said  to  have  come  from  Alex. 
McDonald’s  claim,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
Klondike. 

We  found  Dawson  a  city  composed  mostly  of  tents.  A 
few  log  buildings  were  up  and  more  going  up.  Anything 
for  sale  brought  a  huge  price.  It  had  been  a  long  winter 
and  everything  in  the  way  of  provisions  was  pretty  well 
used  up.  Coal  oil  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  demand.  The 
long  dark  winter  required  light  for  twenty-four  hours  each 
day.  Those  log  shacks  had  few  windows  and  required 
plenty  of  light  all  the  time. 

Two  men  in  our  party  had  in  their  outfits,  two  five-gal¬ 
lon  tins  of  coal  oil.  They  thought  it  would  be  useful  in 
starting  fire  in  a  hurry,  but  had  no  use  for  it  so  far,  so  they 
decided  to  sell,  when  a  saloon  man  offered  $65  for 
the  two  tins.  There  was  no  question  about  prices  in  Daw¬ 
son,  the  only  question  was  if  the  article  could  be  had  at 
any  price. 

Very  attractive  offers  were  made  for  our  pack  animals, 
as  up  to  this  time  none  had  been  brought  down  the  river. 
It  was  found  that  they  could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  packing  supplies  out  of  the  creeks.  It  is  needless  to  say 
all  such  offers  were  turned  down. 

Our  party  had  lost  nothing  of  its  enthusiasm,  from 
contact  with  the  highly  charged  atmosphere  of  Dawson. 
When  any  of  the  Klondikers  were  told  that  our  party  was 
headed  for  Tanana  River, — why  they  knew  the  gold  was 
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simply  waiting  for  us  to  go  and  get  it;  that  nobody  had  ever 
come  prepared  as  we  had  to  prospect  in  this  district,  and 
the  fact  that  they  owned  several  of  the  richest  claims  in 
the  Klondike,  was  the  only  thing  that  prevented  them  from 
joining  us. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  party  on  being 
asked  what  he  would  consider  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
abandon  this  famous  Tanana  trip  and  return  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  replied  that,  that  was  a  rather  hard  question  for  him 
to  answer,  and  to  please  ask  him  something  easy.  Well, 
what  do  you  say  to  half  a  million — how  would  that  strike 
you?  Well,  I  will  admit  that  earlier  on  the  trail  that  would 
look  attractive,  but  now  as  we  have  practically  got  right  in 
where  the  money  is,  it  would  look  too  much  like  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  Providence,  after  being  favored  as  we  are,  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  offer  short  of — well,  I  can’t  name — don’t  ask  me 
any  more  questions,  please.  Well,  you  probably  won’t 
know  any  of  your  old  Klondike  friends  when  you  get  back 
to  Frisco.  I  don’t  intend  to  spend  much  time  around  Frisco 
after  I  get  out  of  here.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  Well, 
I  shall  travel  a  good  deal,  I  expect.  Traveling  don’t  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  the  way  it  did  before  I  started  this  trip.  I  mean 
I  shall  travel  in  Europe.  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  I  see.  Well,  I  may 
meet  you  in  Paris.  All  such  questions  as  these  bandied 
about,  half  in  fun  and  whole  earnest,  and  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  from  any  point  of  view. 

After  spending  about  a  day  and  a  half  in  Dawson,  and 
visiting  some  of  the  nearest  creeks,  we  boarded  our  boats 
and  started  down  the  river,  three  hundred  miles  to  Circle 
City,  American  territory.  We  crossed  the  boundary  line 
between  Canadian  Northwest  Territory  and  Alaska  some¬ 
where  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  below  Dawson.  We  reached 
Circle  City  in  about  five  days  with  good  water  all  the  way. 
We  landed  on  the  bank  between  11  and  12  o’clock  at  night, 
the  twenty-first  of  June.  We  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  watched  the  sun  set  and  rise  at  the  same  spot.  In  fact, 
one  could  hardly  say  it  set  at  all,  for  the  rays  were  visible 
all  the  time  above  the  horizon. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


A  city  of  log  houses  without  occupants.  The  Sour  Doughs. 

Start  for  Tanana  River.  Traveling  by  compass. 

After  making  our  boats  fast  and  leaving  some  of  the 
men  in  charge,  we  started  up  to  explore  the  town.  We 
found  it  composed  of  several  hundred  log  cabins,  none  of 
which  were  occupied,  everybody  either  being  out  on  the 
creeks  or  had  rushed  up  to  Dawson  the  previous  winter. 
There  was  one  saloon  still  running,  and  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company’s  store.  They  depended  for  their  pat¬ 
ronage  of  people  going  up  and  down  the  river,  and  steam¬ 
ers  calling  on  their  way  to  Dawson. 

We  soon  got  in  touch  with  everyone  that  was  left  in 
town,  and  they  got  very  much  interested,  when  they  learned 
that  we  were  headed  for  the  Tanana  River,  and  had  ani¬ 
mals  to  pack  our  provisions. 

I  should  explain  here  that  Circle  City  is  the  second 
oldest  mining  town  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Yukon  River.  The  Circle  City  mines  are  lo¬ 
cated  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back  from  the 
river,  on  what  is  known  as  Mastodon  Creek.  It  is  a  trib¬ 
utary  of  Birch  Creek  which  flows  into  the  Yukon  River. 

The  people  at  the  Company’s  store  told  us  that,  with 
some  half  dozen  exceptions,  the  mines  were  idle,  the  own¬ 
ers  having  left  for  the  Klondike  leaving  their  cabins  in 
charge  of  the  company,  and  if  we  wished  we  might  occupy 
them  free  of  charge  to  store  our  provisions,  during  our  trip 
to  the  Tanana  River.  Their  kind  offer  was  duly  accepted 
and  we  proceeded  to  unload  our  boats  and  barges,  and  had 
our  outfits  carefully  stored,  with  the  exception  of  what  we 
were  to  take  in  with  us  on  our  trip  to  the  Tanana  River. 

In  the  meantime,  word  had  reached  the  miners  out  on 
the  creeks,  that  there  was  a  party  of  men  and  horses  at 
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Circle  City  who  were  going  to  make  the  trip  to  Tanana,  and 
two  of  the  miners  came  in  to  see  us.  They  told  us  that  they 
had  always  wished  to  make  the  trip  in  there,  but  never 
saw  a  chance  to  get  provisions  enough  in,  to  last  long 
enough  to  do  any  good,  and  they  expressed  a  desire  to 
come  along  with  us,  so  we  told  them  to  come  along,  that 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  as  they  were  old  prospectors 
and  used  to  that  kind  of  life.  We  found  their  knowledge 
of  traveling  in  that  country,  crossing  rivers,  building  rafts, 
etc.,  of  great  advantage  to  us,  for  none  of  our  party  had  any 
experience  whatever. 

So  our  miner  friends  arranged  with  two  young  fellows 
of  our  party  to  purchase  their  horse,  while  the  two  young¬ 
sters  should  remain  and  work  on  their  claims  until  the 
whole  party  returned,  also  agreeing  to  stake  claims 
for  the  two  boys  in  case  anything  was  discovered. 

So  everything  was  gotten  ready.  The  two  “Sour, 
Doughs/’  as  we  will  call  them  from  this  on,  got  their  out¬ 
fits  at  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company’s  store,  and  after 
our  party  had  pulled  boats  and  barges  out  of  the  water, 
and  well  up  on  the  bank  (high  and  dry),  we  were  now  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  great  trip  into  the  Tanana  River,  where,  as 
we  were  told,  up  to  that  time  no  white  man  had  ever  set 
foot;  according  to  our  “Sour  Dough”  friends  but  one  man 
had  attempted  it. 

They  said  that  some  years  prior  to  this  a  man  had 
left  Circle  City  to  try  and  make  the  Tanana  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  thinking  he  would  find  enough  game  and  fish 
to  live  on.  He  had  a  dog  with  him,  but  after  being  gone 
some  six  weeks  the  dog  returned  alone,  and  the  man  was 
never  heard  of.  The  supposition  was  that  he  had  either 
been  killed  by  wild  animals,  or  got  lost  and  starved  to 
death.  The  dog  was  all  but  dead  when  he  returned,  and 
showed  that  he  had  been  without  food  for  many  days. 

We  loaded  our  animals  with  all  they  could  carry,  be¬ 
sides  some  forty  or  fifty  pounds  on  our  own  backs.  We 
lined  the  animals  up  tandem  fashion.  The  “Sour  Doughs” 
were  in  the  lead  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  trail  out 
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to  the  mines  which  we  should  pass  through  on  our  way. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  here  that  “Sour  Dough”  is 
a  name  given  to  the  old  timers  in  Alaska,  and  originated  by 
the  prospector  having  to  keep  a  chunk  of  dough  from  each 
batch  of  bread  he  made  and  let  it  sour,  so  as  to  use  it  for 
yeast  to  start  his  next  batch.  The  name  is  used  all  over 
Alaska  for  the  old  timer,  same  as  “Cheechaka”  is  used  for 
newcomer  or  new  arrival. 

xWe  got  started  about  midnight,  fine  and  cool  for  travel¬ 
ing  and  clear  daylight.  The  first  part  of  our  trail  was  rather 
soft  and  marshy  until  we  reached  the  foothills,  where  we 
got  onto  higher  ground.  The  second  day  out  we  reached 
Birch  Creek,  where  there  was  a  road  house.  We  had  some 
trouble  getting  our  animals  across  as  the  water  was  quite 
high.  We  finally  found  a  ford  a  distance  up  the  creek,  where 
we  crossed.  The  road  house  keeper  had  a  boat  and  ferried 
most  of  the  men  across  at  a  dollar  a  head.  He  said  that  was 
the  first  money  he  had  seen  for  several  months;  that  there 
was  no  travel  back  and  forth  to  the  mines,  as  everyone  had 
gone  to  the  Klondike.  We  rested  here  for  a  few  hours  and 
started  on  again.  We  got  along  well,  our  animals  were  fresh 
and  we  had  plenty  of  grass  and  water  everywhere  for  them. 

The  worst  trouble  we  had  was  with  mosquitos,  which 
annoyed  the  life  out  of  both  men  and  animals.  We  all  had 
bars  on  our  heads  for  protection,  but  the  wind  would  blow 
the  netting  against  our  faces  and  hundreds  of  them  would 
bite  you  in  an  instant.  He  kept  us  constantly  swatting  and 
swiping  at  them  until  everyone’s  face  was  red  with  blood 
and  dead  mosquitos.  The  first  thing  we  did  when  we 
camped  to  sleep  was  to  start  eight  or  ten  fires  in  a  circle, 
and  everybody  got  inside  of  the  circle.  We  would  gather 
wet  moss  and  put  it  on  the  fire  and  make  all  the  smoke  we 
could,  for  the  one  thing  a  mosquito  does  not  like  is  smoke. 
These  fires  would  smoulder  away  all  night  and  let  us  slum¬ 
ber  in  peace. 

The  poor  animals  had  the  worst  of  it  for  they  had  to 
feed,  and  could  not  protect  themselves,  and  many  times 
they  stampeded  and  left  us  to  hunt  them  up  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  from  camp.  It  is  perhaps  hard 
to  believe,  but  I  have  seen  some  of  the  horses:  hold  their 
heads  in  the  smoke  over  a  smudge  fire,  and  if  driven  away 
would  return  to  the  smoke,  to  protect  their  heads  from  the 
mosquitos. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  Alaska,  and 
much  exaggeration  has  been  indulged  in,  but  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mosquitos  exaggeration  is  almost  impossible. 

We  arrived  at  the  mines  in  due  time,  I  think  from  three 
to  four  days.  There  were  no  claims  working  except  those 
belonging  to  our  “Sour  Dough”  friends,  who  left  their  part¬ 
ners  to  carry  on  the  work  while  they  were  away.  They  were 
short  of  help  and  were  glad  to  have  our  two  boys  to  help, 
while  their  partners  came  with  us  on  the  trip.  They  were 
offering  sixteen  dollars  a  day  for  men,  the  men  to  furnish 
their  own  food. 

We  lost  no  time  at  the  mines  after  the  “Sour  Doughs” 
had  made  arrangements  with  their  partners  about  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mine  while  they  were  gone.  We  got  under  way 
and  headed  south,  which  we  judged  would  be  about  our 
course. 

One  of  the  party  was  a  civil  engineer  and  had  a  com¬ 
pass.  He  directed  our  course.  We  were  now  right  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  beyond  all  civilization,  no  trail,  nothing  but  our 
compass  to  guide  us,  and  our  destination  even  in  doubt,  for 
our  leader  the  captain,  he  of  the  maps  and  charts,  had  aban¬ 
doned  any  pretense  of  directing  our  party,  as  he  claimed 
that  his  directions  were  for  the  party  to  have  left  the  Yukon 
River  at  Forty  Mile  Creek  instead  of  Circle  City,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  change,  his  maps  were  useless  and  left 
him  all  at  sea  as  regards  direction,  although  he  made  no  pro¬ 
test  when  Circle  City  was  suggested  instead  of  Forty  Mile, 
and  I  think  he  was  glad  the  change  was  made,  because  it 
furnished  him  a  pretext  to  avoid  responsibility  of  finding 
the  place,  as  would  be  expected  of  him  if  we  had  taken  the 
Forty  Mile  route. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Horse  succumbs  to  bad  trail  and  is  abandoned.  Meeting  a 

band  of  caribou.  Tanana  reached.  Man  lost  in  jungle. 

Found  after  four-hour  search. 

We  soon  found  out  the  difference  of  traveling  on  a  bad 
trail  and  traveling  where  there  was  no  trail  at  all.  We  found 
it  difficult  to  make  much  headway.  Sometimes  we  followed 
the  bed  of  a  river,  if  it  ran  in  our  direction,  to  avoid  swampy 
ground.  Other  times  we  would  run  broadside  up  against  a 
lake  and  would  have  to  go  six  or  eight  miles  out  of  our  way 
to  get  around  it.  Wherever  we  found  a  high  peak  or  hill, 
we  always  climbed  it  to  see  what  was  ahead,  and  if  there 
were  any  trees  on  the  hill  we  climbed  to  the  highest  point, 
and  often  by  this  method  we  were  able  to  avoid  rough  coun¬ 
try. 

After  being  out  from  the  mines  about  five  days  an  in¬ 
cident  occurred  which  I  will  relate  here. 

Our  animals  were  getting  rather  tired  of  their  journey, 
and  one  of  them  (and  old  horse)  gave  out  altogether.  He 
belonged  to  two  boys  from  San  Francisco  (brothers).  We 
held  a  consultation  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  and  agreed 
that  one  of  the  boys  should  take  some  provisions,  distrib¬ 
ute  it  among  our  packs,  and  accompany  us  on  the  trip, 
while  his  brother  should  stop  where  he  was  for  a  day  and 
rest  the  old  horse,  and  then  pack  what  provisions  he  had  left 
on  the  horse,  and  make  his  way  slowly  back  to  the  mines 
and  go  to  work  there  until  our  return.  With  this  under¬ 
standing,  we  left  him  and  proceeded  on  our  way.  The 
reader  will  keep  this  incident  in  mind,  for  I  shall  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  refer  to  it  again  further  on. 

With  this  one  out  of  the  party,  and  the  two  already  at 
the  mines,  this  left  us  an  even  twenty  men  and  nine  ani- 
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mals  to  go  on.  Our  animals  were  getting  more  exhausted 
every  day,  especially  the  horses.  The  mules  stood  the  trip 
better  except  in  swampy  places.  Whenever  they  got  in  the 
mud  they  immediately  sank  right  down  and  lay  there  until 
their  load  was  removed,  and  even  then  they  would  make  no 
effort  to  rise  until  they  were  dragged  out  onto  hard  ground. 
The  horses  very  seldom  got  off  their  feet.  Unlike  the  mules, 
when  they  got  mired,  they  would  plunge  about  and  make 
frantic  efforts  to  get  out,  generally  leaving  load,  pack,  sad¬ 
dle,  and  everything  else  in  the  mud. 

About  half  way  on  our  trip  we  ran  into  a  band  of  cari¬ 
bou.  I  should  say  if  there  was  one  there  were  five  thousand. 
They  came  right  up  to  us;  they  seemed  to  have  no  fear, 
they  resembled  a  flock  of  sheep  more  than  anything,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  were  taller  and  a  little  heavier  built.  We 
killed  three  of  them,  and  we  could  have  killed  a  thousand, 
but  three  was  all  we  could  pack.  That  kept  us  in  meat  for 
several  days.  We  did  not  see  another  caribou  all  the  way 
over.  We  saw  quite  a  number  of  bears,  generally  along  the 
streams  where  they  killed  salmon  along  the  edges,  and 
pulled  them  out  of  the  water  ;  sometimes  we  would  find 
them  in  clearings  eating  berries.  We  shot  two  and  tried  to 
eat  their  meat,  but  found  it  too  rank  as  well  as  tough. 

The  game  in  Alaska  cannot  be  depended  upon,  some¬ 
times  you  run  across  plenty  of  it,  and  at  others  you  may 
travel  for  days  and  not  see  a  living  thing.  That  is  the  way 
we  found  it,  and  we  were  told  by  old  timers  that  that  was 
the  case.  Another  thing  they  told  us  was  that  rabbits  dis¬ 
appear  almost  entirely  every  four  or  five  years  in  Alaska, 
and  then  start  increasing  until  by  the  fifth  year  they  are 
swarming.  This  is  a  fact,  and  some  writers  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  an  epidemic  of  some  kind  among  them  killing 
them  off.  If  this  was  so,  they  would  be  likely  to  leave 
bones  or  some  evidence  of  their  going  off  behind  them, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

After  much  hard  traveling,  we  knew  that  we  were  ap¬ 
proaching  the  river.  We  could  not  see  it  yet,  but  all  the 
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streams  that  we  saw  were  leading  in  the  direction  we  were 
going.  One  evening  after  we  had  camped  for  the  night, 
our  engineer  and  some  of  the  others  had  ascended  a  high 
knoll  to  see  if  the  river  could  be  seen.  They  came  back  and 
reported,  “River  in  sight  about  four  to  six  miles  off.”  They 
knew  it  was  the  Tanana  by  its  size  and  the  immense  valley 
through  which  it  ran.  They  said  that  they  could  see  the 
Coast  Range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

We  camped  beside  a  large  river  which  emptied  into 
the  Tanana  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  below  where  we  were. 
In  the  morning  we  made  an  early  start.  We  had  to  ford 
this  river,  which  was  all  the  animals  could  do.  It  was  the 
largest  stream  we  had  yet  encountered  on  our  trip  and  took 
us  well  up  to  the  armpits.  We  found  it  no  joke  fording  this 
stream  with  a  load  on  our  shoulders.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  getting  some  of  our  food  soaked  with  water, 
we  got  across  all  right. 

We  headed  direct  for  the  river  although  we  wished  to 
be  further  up.  We  wanted  to  make  the  river  in  the  quick¬ 
est  time  possible,  and  reached  it  sometime  around  noon, 
just  twenty-one  and  a  half  days  after  leaving  Circle  City. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  an  incident  that  occurred  a 
couple  of  days  before  we  reached  the  river,  in  which  we 
came  very  near  losing  one  of  our  men ;  in  fact,  we  did  lose 
him  for  half  a  day,  and  just  by  chance  we  found  him  at  all. 
It  had  been  raining  hard  all  day.  We  wanted  to  go  into 
camp  but  could  find  no  good  place,  where  there  was  shelter 
from  the  storm,  so  we  kept  on  going  several  hours  longer 
than  we  otherwise  would  have  done.  We  finally  reached 
a  thicket  of  trees  and  got  busy  unloading,  building  fires, 
etc.  Nobody  thought  much  about  anything  except  get¬ 
ting  himself  dried  and  getting  something  to  eat.  Every¬ 
thing  being  put  to  rights,  the  men  had  gathered  around  the 
fire,  and  somebody  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  our 
old  leader,  the  organizer  of  the  company.  “Why,  where  is 
he?”  seemed  to  come  from  everyone  at  once.  “I  have  not 
seen  him  since  we  started  out  this  morning,”  said  another. 
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One  remembered  seeing  him  about  10  o’clock  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  and  it  was  now  2  p.  m.  He,  having  no  pack  animal, 
always  followed  along  in  the  rear  by  himself,  and  held  on  to 
the  tail  of  one  of  the  horses.  None  of  the  party  could  re¬ 
call  seeing  him  since  10  a.  m.  That  was  at  a  time  when  we 
had  stopped  in  the  rain  to  cinch  up  our  loads.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  might  have  stepped  off  the  trail  while  we 
were  stopped,  and  when  he  returned  we  had  gone  on,  and 
he  had  lost  our  trail  and  took  some  other  direction. 

I  will  say  right  here  that  Alaska  is  the  easiest  place  in 
the  world  to  get  lost  in.  The  ground  is  covered  over  with 
a  sort  of  moss  that  springs  right  up  under  your  feet.  A 
train  of  mules  can  pass  over  it  and  in  five  minutes  after  not 
a  sign  is  to  be  seen  of  anything  having  passed.  It  is  just 
about  the  same  as  walking  across  a  carpet  in  your  parlor  as 
far  as  leaving  footprints  goes.  The  problem  now  was  to 
find  this  man.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents  and 
what  would  make  it  more  difficult  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
so  deaf.  He  could  not  hear  a  gun  go  off  ten  yards  away 
from  him.  Well,  everyone  turned  out  to  look  for  him,  and 
after  being  out  several  hours  most  of  them  came  in  and  re¬ 
ported,  “No  sign  of  him.”  In  fact,  most  of  them  were 
afraid  of  getting  lost  themselves,  and  had  made  no  great 
effort  to  look  for  him,  hoping  perhaps  that  he  would  even¬ 
tually  find  us  as  we  would  remain  there  until  the  next 
morning.  I  think  we  were  all  in  camp  except  our  two  Cir¬ 
cle  City  men  or  “Sour  Doughs,”  as  we  have  been  calling 
them,  and  we  figured  that  if  anyone  could  find  him,  they 
could,  and  so  it  turned  out,  for  while  we  were  talking  who 
should  appear  but  the  two  men  and  the  lost  one.  They 
told  us  how  they  had  got  on  his  trail  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  we  had  stopped  to  cinch  up  the  loads  on  our  animals. 
They  found  a  stick  he  had  been  using  as  a  staff  and  through 
that  got  on  his  trail.  When  they  found  him  he  was  running 
like  a  deer.  They  could  not  make  him  hear  by  shooting 
off  a  rifle,  so  they  did  not  stop  him  until  they  caught  him 
by  the  shoulder.  He  jumped  clear  off  the  ground  and  let  out 
a  yell.  He  said  that  he  thought  a  bear  had  him.  He  was 
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scared  to  death  and  I  think  would  have  lost  his  senses  in  a 
very  short  time.  They  said,  “He  was  at  least  four  miles  out 
of  his  way,  and  going  at  right  angles  to  our  trail.”  From 
this  time  on  he  stuck  pretty  close  to  the  horse’s  tail  and 
did  not  allow  himself  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd,  so  he 
had  the  “Sour  Doughs”  to  thank  for  his  life,  for  I  am  sure 
none  of  the  others  would  have  found  him.  However,  we 
were  all  very  glad  when  he  was  found,  for  we  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  losing  any  of  the  party  in  that  manner. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Crossing  Tanana  River  on  a  raft.  Traveling  in  Nigger-head 

Swamp.  Getting  short  of  food.  Building  raft.  Wreck 

of  raft  in  Tanana  River. 

To  revert  to  my  story,  when  we  reached  the  river,  the 
party  was  divided. 

We  sent  five  men  with  the  animals  down  the  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  we  had  crossed  mat  morning 
(about  twenty  miles  as  we  supposed)  with  orders  to  camp 
there  and  wait  until  we  would  return  from  a  trip  up  the 
river  which  we  proposed  to  make,  taking  us  perhaps  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  After  our  return  (providing  no  other 
arrangements  were,  made)  the  whole  party  would  take  the 
trail  back  to  Circle  City,  the  way  we  had  come,  so  fifteen 
of  us  took  all  the  provisions  we  could  carry  on  our  backs, 
also  some  picks,  shovels,  gold  pans,  axes,  rifles,  cooking 
utensils,  etc.,  and  followed  up  the  bank  of  the  river  for 
about  ten  miles.  We  wanted  to  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  so  we  went  up  until  we  found  a  favorable  place  to 
cross  and  where  we  could  find  timber  to  make  a  raft  to 
take  us  over.  The  main  channel  of  the  river  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide  and  pretty  swift.  We  built  our 
raft  and  launched  it  into  the  river.  All  hands  got  on  board 
and  we  tried  to  pole  across.  The  current  was  so  swift  it 
carried  us  down  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  we  finally  got  landed 
on  the  other  side.  We  tied  up  the  raft  with  the  only  piece 
of  rope  we  had,  not  knowing  but  we  would  need  it  to  re¬ 
cross  the  river  should  we  return  that  way.  We  then  struck 
up  and  out  from  the  river  at  about  a  forty-five  degree  angle, 
and  traveled  for  six  days  without  stopping  to  prospect.  We 
put  in  several  days  trying  to  locate  the  wonderful  creek 
where  our  Denver  friend  had  made  his  fifty-five  thousand. 
We  kept  moving  further  up  the  river  all  the  time.  We 
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traveled  through  some  of  the  worst  country  anybody  ever 
saw. 

It  was  mostly  swamp,  grown  full  of  nigger-heads,  a  sort 
of  bunch  grass  something  like  a  fern  root,  some  of  them  a 
foot  high  and  others  a  foot  and  a  half.  There  was  mud  and 
water  between  and  as  you  raised  your  foot  to  make  a  step, 
it  would  catch  in  one  of  those  nigger-heads  and  trip  you 
and  leave  you  floundering  in  the  mud  with  your  pack  keep¬ 
ing  you  company.  It  was  impossible  to  take  half  a  dozen 
steps  without  being  thrown  off  your  feet.  We  had  to  rest 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  During  these  rests  the  time 
was  generally  spent  in  cussing,  “Well  boys,  this  is  Hell/' 
some  fellow  would  remark.  Another  would  say,  “I  won¬ 
der  what  General  Sherman  would  call  this?"  Our  engineer, 
who  was  always  offering  consolation,  would  come  back  with, 
“Well  boys,  no  doubt  this  is  pretty  rough  stuff,  but  it  is 
really  nothing  to  what  the  early  Christians  suffered."  This 
would  start  a  laugh  all  round,  and  we  would  make  a  fresh 
start. 

We  kept  this  up  for  about  two  weeks,  and  our  food  was 
beginning  to  get  short,  so  we  held  a  consultation  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  We  decided  that  ten  men  should  go  down 
the  river  to  where  our  animals  were,  and  leave  five  to  pros¬ 
pect  further,  and  to  leave  all  the  provisions  that  could  be 
spared  with  the  five,  the  ten  men  to  take  just  sufficient  to 
take  them  down  to  where  the  animals  were,  which  we  sup¬ 
posed  would  take  us  about  one  and  a  half  days.  We  were  to 
go  back  to  the  river  and  make  a  raft  to  float  us  down,  and 
when  we  joined  the  five  men  and  the  animals,  we  were  to 
start  back  to  Circle  City  the  way  we  had  come,  while  the 
five  men  we  were  leaving  behind  were  to  stay  and  prospect 
as  long  as  their  food  lasted,  then  make  a  raft  and  float  down 
the  river  to  its  mouth  and  catch  a  river  boat  going  up  the 
Yukon  and  land  at  Circle  City. 

Thisi  all  looked  easy  enough,  but  our  plans  did  not 
carry  out  quite  as  we  had  figured.  In  the  first  place,  we 
were  further  from  the  river  than  we  anticipated,  and  used 
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up  more  than  a  day  in  getting  there.  The  next  thing  we 
found  out  when  we  reached  the  river  was  that  there  had 
been  a  freshet  in  it. 

The  river  was  swollen  over  its  banks  and  running  all 
over  the  country,  so  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  chan¬ 
nels  were.  We  could  find  no  dry  timber  to  make  a  raft  and 
had  to  take  old  windfalls,  all  waterlogged,  and  would  sink 
nearly  below  the  surface  when  put  into  the  water.  How¬ 
ever,  we  had  to  take  them.  All  the  tools  we  had  was  an  axe 
and  an  expansion  bit  and  brace.  We  selected  ten  logs 
twenty  feet  long  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
butt  end.  We  placed  them  alternately,  a  big  end  and  a 
small  end  together,  then  we  cut  notches  about  two  inches 
deep  in  all  the  logs  near  each  end  and  in  the  center,  and 
fitted  in  cross  pieces  and  fastened  each  log  to  the  cross 
pieces  by  boring  a  hole  and  putting  a  pin  clear  through 
both.  This  made  it  fairly  secure.  We  rigged  up  a  sweep  to 
steer  with,  then  we  got  spruce  boughs  and  covered  the  raft 
a  foot  deep  to  help  keep  us  out  of  the  water,  for  the  wet 
logs  sank  clear  under  water  when  our  ten  men  got  aboard. 

Now  we  were  ready  to  launch  it.  I  think  it  was  fully 
two  days  since  we  parted  with  our  men,  and  we  had  figured 
that  about  two  days  would  take  us  to  the  animals.  We  only 
took  enough  provisions  to  last  us  that  length  of  time.  Just 
before  starting  we  had  our  breakfast,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  and  we  still  had  food  enough  for  a  couple  of 
meals. 

What  I  call  a  meal  consisted  of  one  pancake,  made  in 
an  ordinary  frying-pan,  perhaps  a  half  inch  thick,  washed 
down  with  a  tin  cup  of  coffee,  no  milk  or  sugar.  This  was 
for  one  person. 

Well,  we  got  our  raft  into  the  water  and  tied  up  to  a 
tree.  We  had  no  rope  and  had  to  take  our  pack  straps  to 
make  the  raft  fast  until  we  got  aboard.  Everything  in  the 
way  of  rope  had  been  sent  down  the  river  with  the  animals 
so  as  to  make  our  packs  as  light  as  possible.  We  got 
started  and  the  water  was  fairly  smooth,  for  we  were  not  in 
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the  regular  channel  yet,  but  soon  got  into  swift  water.  We 
had  not  been  in  the  river  more  than  two  hours  when  we 
sighted  dead  ahead  what  might  be  called  a  barricade  of 
trees  and  brush,  running  half  way  across  the  river  at  right 
angles  with  the  current. 

I  must  explain  that  these  barricades  are  formed  by 
trees  falling  into  the  river,  the  bank  being  cut  into  by  the 
current  at  high  water,  undermining  the  trees,  which  fall 
into  the  river  and  are  carried  down  until  they  come  to  a 
shallow  place  or  a  sand  bar,  where  they  lodge.  The  next 
one  comes  along  lodging  against  the  first,  and  so  on,  until 
a  regular  fence  or  barricade  is  formed.  This  barricade  ob¬ 
structs  and  changes  the  current,  which  follows  it  until  it 
finds  an  opening  to  get  through,  otherwise  going  clear 
around  the  end  of  it.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  partial 
break  or  opening  in  this  fence  where  the  water  can  rush 
in  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  and  make  its  way  out 
through  or  under  the  brush,  which  leaves  one  in  a  bad  fix 
if  you  happen  to  be  sucked  into  one  of  those  places. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  sighted  one  of  these  barricades 
ahead.  We  could  do  nothing  but  sail  straight  for  it.  When 
we  reached  it,  instead  of  being  thrown  right  on  to  it,  as  we 
had  expected,  we  were  swept  around  by  the  current  and 
sailed  along  parallel  with  the  fence  but  before  we  had  time 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  luck  our  raft  was 
sucked  into  one  of  these  openings  for  at  least  seventy-five 
feet,  its  nose  buried  in  the  brush.  It  being  so  low  in  the 
water  the  current  at  the  rear  end  forced  the  raft  almost 
upon  its  edge,  and  left  all  hands  floundering  in  the  brush 
and  water,  and  swept  everything  that  was  loose  off  the 
raft  including  our  axe,  rifle,  cooking  utensils,  and  the  little 
bit  of  flour  we  had  left. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Stranded  on  a  sand  bar  in  Tanana  River.  Building  a  raft 
with  no  tools  but  a  jack-knife.  Two  men  swept  off 
raft  into  river. 


We  were  surely  in  bad  now.  Some  of  us  climbed  over 
the  brush  pile  and  found  at  the  down-stream  side  a  small 
island  or  rather  a  sand-bar,  although  it  had  a  few  willows 
growing  on  it.  We  made  a  survey  of  the  river  and  found 
there  were  swift  channels  on  either  side  of  us  which  would 
prevent  us  getting  ashore  in  case  we  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  the  raft.  Some  of  the  men  had  stopped  with  the  raft 
to  try  to  extricate  it  from  the  brush,  but  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  pry  it  loose,  so  we  decided  the  only  thing  to  do 
wTas  to  break  it  apart,  one  log  at  a  time,  and  float  the  logs 
around  the  end  of  the  barricade  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
island.  This  was  some  job  itself,  for  we  had  to  use  our  pack 
straps  tied  together  for  ropes,  fasten  one  to  each  end  of  a 
log,  and  two  men  to  guide  it  in  the  river  around  to  the  foot 
of  the  island.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  logs  pried  apart, 
but  the  real  difficulty  commenced  when  we  started  to  put 
them  together  with  no  tools  but  a  jack-knife.  It  was  a 
case  of  do  or  die,  and  some  of  us  thought  for  a  while  that 
die  would  win  the  day,  but  ten  men  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  an  emergency  like  this. 

We  soon  had  the  raft  apart  and  the  logs  around  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  island,  where  we  proceeded  to  put  them 
together.  We  saved  the  cross  timbers  and  put  them  in  place 
as  before,  but  we  had  nothing  to  make  pins  with.  We  got 
some  round  limbs  and  whittled  them  down,  but  they  did 
not  fit  so  as  to  hold  the  logs  securely  in  place.  We  took 
our  pack  straps  and  lashed  them  around  in  places,  then  we 
cut  some  of  the  young  willows,  twisted  them  into  withes, 
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and  lashed  each  log  to  the  cross  piece  as  securely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  we  found  when  we  got  into  the  river,  that  the 
ends  of  the  logs  kept  getting  loose  and  gave  us  all  kinds 
of  trouble  keeping  them  together.  A  few  feet  of  rope  would 
have  saved  us  all  this  trouble,  but  not  having  any,  we  did 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

It  was  now  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  and  we  were 
ready  to  take  the  river.  We  had  not  eaten  since  three  that 
morning,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  now.  but  no  one  was  com¬ 
plaining  on  that  score.  We  were  happy  to  think  that  we 
had  got  our  raft  in  shape,  which  seemed  such  a  hopeless 
outlook  at  first,  and  we  were  full  of  hope  that  we  might 
get  down  to  where  our  horses  and  men  were,  without 
further  mishap. 

We  launched  the  raft  once  more  into  the  river.  We 
secured  all  the  round  poles'  we  could  find  on  the  island 
among  the  driftwood,  to  pole  the  raft  with  or  help  to  steer. 
We  had  no  steering  sweep  now,  it  having  been  smashed 
when  our  raft  was  sucked  into  the  hole.  We  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  idea  how  far  we  had  to  go.  When  we  parted  with  the 
men  and  horses  we  supposed  they  would  go  about  twenty 
miles  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  had  crossed  the 
morning  of  the  day  we  had  parted  with  them,  but  how  far 
up  the  river  we  had  come  we  could  not  tell. 

We  found  the  raft  very  hard  to  handle  now  without 
any  steering  arrangement,  and  did  not  get  very  far  until  we 
got  grounded  on  a  sand-bar.  Our  waterlogged  raft  would 
soon  settle  in  the  sand,  then  all  hands  would  have  to  get 
into  the  water  and  get  it  off  and  into  deeper  water.  This 
occurred  quite  a  number  of  times,  and  every  time  it  was 
sure  to  rip  some  of  the  logs  loose,  so  we  made  very  poor 
time.  If  we  could  have  steered  the  raft  and  kept  it  in  the 
channel  and  off  the  sand-bars  we  would  have  gotten  down 
in  half  the  time. 

The  next  thing  we  had  to  worry  about  was,  how  should 
we  know  when  we  were  down  far  enough  to  make  shore 
and  find  our  men.  We  might  go  down  too  far  and  not  find 
them  at  all.  The  river  spread  out  and  was  cut  up  in  sev- 
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eral  channels  and  islands,  covered  with  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  We  could  not  tell  island  from  mainland,  nor  could 
we  see  where  any  river  came  into  the  Tanana.  If  we 
could  have  steered  our  raft  along  the  right  bank,  we  would 
have  seen  the  river,  where  our  men  were  to  have  camped, 
but  the  raft  drifting  at  random  at  times  carried  us  miles 
away  from  the  side  we  wished  to  land  on.  The  currents 
see-sawed  back  and  forth  across  the  river  and  left  us  in 
doubt  as  to  where  we  were.  I  remember  we  came  through 
some  rapids  that  shook  us  up  a  bit.  They  were  not  much 
like  the  rapids  on  the  Yukon  but  the  raft  pitched  about  so 
we  had  to  hold  on  for  dear  life. 

Just  below  the  rapids  something  happened  that  made 
us  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The  channel  was  rather  narrow 
and  swift.  I  was  stationed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  raft- 
to  keep  a  lookout  and  help  steer  when  the  water  was  not 
too  deep  for  poling.  Some  fifty  feet  ahead  I  saw  a  snag 
in  the  water  directly  in  our  course.  We  could  not  clear  it, 
we  were  too  close  to  it.  It  looked  like  the  point  of  a  stick 
about  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  soon 
found  out  what  it  was,  for  the  front  end  of  our  raft  ran  un¬ 
derneath  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  tree  with  the  root  end 
down  stream,  and  the  top  up.  It  had  been  in  the  water 
for  some  time  for  the  boughs  were  all  broken  off  with 
ice  and  other  debris  being  carried  down  the  river.  The 
point  was  sticking  up  sharp  out  of  the  water  and  our  raft 
being  deep  in  the  water  buoyed  the  tree  up.  The  point 
came  swooping  across  the  raft  and  knocked  two  men  into 
the  water.  One  of  them  was  caught  and  pulled  on  board 
before  the  raft  got  away,  and  the  other  man  got  caught  on 
the  sharp  point  of  the  tree.  When  the  raft  ran  under  the 
point  of  the  tree  the  speed  was  stopped  temporarily.  Then 
the  current  caught  the  back  end  and  swung  it  around, 
and  the  first  thing  we  knew  the  raft  had  cleared  from  the 
tree  and  was  going  down  the  stream  wrong  end  first,  and 
our  man  was  struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  tree.  He 
had  on  a  knitted  jacket  and  it  got  twisted  around  the 
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sharp  point  of  the  tree,  and  he  had  a  hard  job  to  get  him¬ 
self  loose.  He  finally  got  free,  however,  and  came  swim¬ 
ming  down  after  the  raft  at  double  quick  time.  All  hands 
got  busy  with  poles  trying  to  stop  the  raft  by  poling  it 
to  one  side  out  of  the  current,  which  we  finally  succeeded 
in  doing.  Our  man  was  coming  nearer  all  the  time,  and  by 
the  time  we  got  the  raft  stopped  he  was  abreast  of  it.  We 
rushed  into  the  water  up  to  our  necks  and  reached  him  the 
end  of  a  pole.  He  never  would  have  got  out  himself,  for 
he  was  about  exhausted,  and  the  current  was  strong  enough 
to  pull  him  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Lost  among  islands  in  river.  Search  for  men  and  horses. 

Twenty-six  hours  without  food.  On  short  rations. 

This  accident  did  not  add  any  enthusiasm  to  our  de¬ 
jected  spirits  but  rather  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  made 
us  realize  more  keenly  our  critical  situation. 

Some  of  the  men  thought  we  ought  to  try  and  make  a 
landing;  that  we  must  be  down  far  enough,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  land  above  where  the  animals  were  than 
to  get  too  far  down  and  perhaps  miss  them  altogether. 
While  others  insisted  that  we  were  not  down  far  enough, 
and  that  it  was  easier  floating  down  on  the  raft  than  it 
would  be  traveling  through  swampy  ground  on  shore;  be¬ 
sides,  we  did  not  know  what  minute  we  might  see  some¬ 
thing  to  indicate  where  they  were  located,  so  it  was  agreed 
that  the  next  turn  of  the  river  that  would  carry  us  to  the 
right  side  we  would  try  to  make  a  landing.  We  kept  going 
for  about  an  hour  after  this,  when  we  saw  ahead  that  the 
river  turned  sharply  off  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  we 
wanted  to  go.  We  thought  now  this  is  our  chance  to  make 
our  landing,  if  we  are  ever  going  to,  so  all  hands  got  poles 
and  made  ready  to  get  the  raft  out  of  the  current  before  the 
river  made  its  next  turn.  We  were  now  quite  near  the  bank 
and  all  hands  poled  for  all  we  were  worth. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  the  raft  into  an  eddy  at  the 
mouth  of  a  slough,  just  as  the  river  swept  around  against 
the  bank  and  turned  off  in  another  direction.  We  pulled 
the  raft  a  little  way  up  the  slough,  well  out  of  the  current, 
and  made  it  fast  by  loosening  some  of  the  pack  straps 
and  using  them  as  ropes.  We  wished  to  secure  the  raft 
as,  in  case  we  did  not  find  our  men,  we  would  have  to  take 
the  river  again  and  go  clear  down  to  its  junction  with  the 
Yukon. 

With  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-six  hours,  for  it  was 
now  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  no  food  in  sight,  looking 
at  the  situation  in  this  light  had  no  encouraging  effect  upon 
us. 

We  went  on  shore  and  stretched  our  legs.  We  were  so 
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stiff  from  our  cramped  position  on  the  raft,  standing  all  the 
time,  half  way  to  our  knees  in  water,  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  we  could  walk. 

The  hunger  we  did  not  mind  so  very  much,  the  ex¬ 
citement  I  suppose  prevented  us  from  feeling  it,  but  we 
were  weak  and  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  felt  about  as 
much  like  lying  down  and  kicking  off  right  there  as  any¬ 
thing  else. 

After  we  limbered  up  a  bit,  we  climbed  up  on  the  high¬ 
est  point  we  could  find,  near  the  river,  to  look  for  signs  of 
horses  or  men,  but  saw  none.  We  then  lined  up  and  yelled 
as  loud  as  we  were  able  for  several  minutes  but  got  no  re¬ 
sponse.  We  fired  off  a  number  of  pistol  shots  with  the 
same  result.  Then  we  made  a  fire  on  this  hill  hoping  they 
would  see  our  smoke  and  about  every  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  we  would  yell  as  loud  as  we  were  able.  We  kept  this 
up  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  had  almost  abandoned  hope  of 
finding  them  in  this  way.  It  was  then  proposed  to  start  men 
up  and  down  the  river  bank,  but  before  leaving  the  hill  we 
gave  one  last  grand  shout. 

I  have  noticed  when  a  person  is  out  in  some  lonely 
place,  and  is  temporarily  lost,  they  seem  to  hear  all  kinds 
of  sounds  and  noises  like  human  voices,  dogs  barking,  cat¬ 
tle  mooing,  and  other  sounds  of  civilized  life,  when  you 
know  you  are  miles  away  from  anything  of  the  kind.  We 
heard  all  of  these  sounds  at  times,  we  were  sure  we  heard 
singing  and  again  loud  talking  and  laughing.  I  suppose 
we  are  so  intensely  anxious  to  hear  some  human  voice  or 
other  civilized  sounds,  that  our  imagination  reflects  such 
sounds  as  real. 

Some  of  us  thought  we  heard  an  answer,  and  shouted 
again.  We  could  not  tell  for  certain  if  we  were  answered 
or  not,  and  we  decided  to  stay  here  for  a  while  and  shout  at 
intervals.  The  next  time  we  yelled  we  were  answered,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  Half  the  party  stopped  on  the  hill 
and  the  other  half  started  out  in  the  direction  from  which 
we  thought  the  answer  came,  and  kept  calling  every  few 
minutes.  It  was  not  long  before  we  met  up  with  two  of  our 
men.  The  men  said  they  were  camped  some  eight  or  ten 
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miles  down  the  river;  that  they  were  out  looking  for  two  of 
the  animals  which  had  strayed  away  the  night  before,  and 
they  had  come  up  the  river  seeking  them  when  they  heard 
our  shouts. 

Well,  we  all  got  together  and  the  two  men  led  us  to 
their  camp  and  I  suppose  there  never  was  such  a  bunch  of 
happy  “Hottentots”  as  we  were,  when  we  fell  in  with  our 
men. 

We  had  some  food  and  some  sleep.  We  found  the  men 
had  very  little  food  left,  and  if  we  had  not  come  for  two 
days  more,  they  were  going  to  start  back  without  us,  think¬ 
ing  that  we  had  gone  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana 
River,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  run  short  of  food  to  take 
them  back  to  Circle  City.  Now  we  had  fifteen  men  to 
feed  and  the  situation  began  to  look  serious.  It  took  us 
twenty-one  days  to  come  from  Circle  City  to  the  river,  but 
we  hoped  to  make  better  time  going  back,  as  we  would  have 
no  loads  to  pack;  besides,  we  could  take  advantage  of  our 
old  camping  places  where  we  would  find  plenty  of  wood, 
water,  and  feed  for  the  animals. 

Our  old  leader,  or  the  organizer  of  the  party,  was  one 
of  the  men  who  was  going  back  with  us.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  men  who  was  left  with  the  animals.  He  did  not 
go  up  the  river  with  the  prospecting  party.  He  said  that 
the  party  had  not  followed  his  directions  coming  in  by  way 
of  Circle  City  instead  of  Forty  Mile,  therefore,  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  try  to  locate  the  place.  The  party,  how¬ 
ever,  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him  and  his  tale,  and  did 
not  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  fact.  Everyone  looked  on 
him  now  with  contempt  and  disgust,  and  his  age  was  all 
that  saved  him  from  being  roughly  handled  by  some  of  the 
hot-heads  in  the  party. 

We  made  an  inventory  of  the  food  we  had  on  hand  and 
figured  that  by  putting  ourselves  on  short  allowance,  it 
would  last  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Flour  was  about  all  we 
had,  except  a  few  pounds  of  beans.  We  figured  each  man 
could  be  allowed  two  pancakes  a  day,  one  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  evening.  If  we  were  lucky  enough  to  kill 
any  game,  all  the  better. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

On  the  back  trail.  Surprise  at  finding  abandoned  horse. 
Arrival  back  to  Circle  City.  Leader  of  party  leaves  in 
night.  Hears  rumors  of  hanging. 

We  started  up  the  river  to  the  point  where  we  had 
first  struck  it.  We  had  very  little  to  pack,  some  of  the 
animals  had  nothing  but  the  pack  saddle. 

Our  old  friend,  the  Captain,  claimed  to  have  sprained 
his  ankle  and  could  not  walk,  so  we  had  to  put  him  on 
one  of  the  horses.  We  considered  this  was  best,  otherwise 
we  would  have  been  delayed,  besides  we  might  lose  him 
again,  and  we  had  no  time  to  spare  to  look  for  him. 

The  word  now  was  to  push  on  for  all  we  were  worth, 
so  we  kept  going,  and  made  our  first  camp  at  the  river,  at 
the  same  place  we  had  camped  the  night  before  we  had 
struck  the  Tanana, 

The  next  day  one  of  our  horses  broke  a  leg  and  we  had  to 
shoot  him.  He  caught  one  of  his  hind  legs  in  a  forked  root 
and  broke  it  between  the  ankle  and  knee  joint. 

Two  days  later  we  lost  another,  the  best  horse  we  had. 
We  had  always  turned  the  animals  loose  when  we  went  into 
camp  as  they  were  always  tired  and  hungry,  and  would  not 
go  far  unless  pestered  by  mosquitos.  After  breakfast  we 
were  preparing  to  make  a  start,  it  was  quite  foggy,  and 
the  horse  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  searched  around 
for  half  an  hour,  but  no  horse.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  so 
we  went  on  without  him.  I  have  often  wondered  what  his 
fate  was,  starvtion  in  the  winter  most  likely,  if  the  wolves 
or  bears  did  not  get  him  before  that. 

We  had  been  about  ten  days  on  the  trail,  I  think,  since 
we  left  the  Tanana  River.  The  reader  will  recall  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  about  four  or  five  days  after  leaving  the 
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mines,  on  our  way  over  to  Tanana,  when  one  of  the  horses 
had  given  out,  and  his  owner  had  abandoned  the  trip.  He 
was  to  have  rested  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  take  his  horse 
and  pack  back  to  the  mines,  and  work  there  until  the  party 
returned. 

But  instead,  he  left  the  old  horse  there,  and  took  some 
provisions  on  his  back,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  mines. 
On  our  way  back  we  camped  near  the  place  where  we  had 
parted  with  this  man.  You  can  imagine  our  astonishment 
when  we  gathered  up  our  animals,  ready  for  a  start,  to  find 
the  old  horse  among  the  bunch.  It  was  some  surprise,  I'll 
say.  The  horse  had  got  fat  and  he  had  been  in  a  fierce 
fight  with  either  bears  or  wolves,  I  think  the  latter.  There 
was  a  hole  torn  in  his  side  near  the  flank  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  a  hat.  It  seemed  to  have  been  tom  with  teeth, 
the  skin  was  hanging  down  loose,  the  flesh  was  red  and 
dried  up,  showing  that  it  had  been  done  for  some  time;  on 
each  hip  there  were  ridges  where  they  had  been  raked  with 
large  claws  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  foretop,  or  small  bunch 
of  mane  that  hangs  down  a  horse’s  forehead  between  his 
eyes,  was  torn  loose  and  was  dangling  down  around  his  nose. 
How  the  old  horse  got  away  from  the  beast,  or  beasts,  is 
hard  to  say.  We  thought  they  must  have  attacked  him  while 
he  was  lying  down,  and  when  he  arose  got  scared  away, for  he 
was  in  too  poor  condition  to  put  up  much  of  a  fight.  We 
took  him  all  the  way  back  to  Circle  City.  He  was  of  no 
use  but  we  did  not  want  to  leave  him  there  to  starve  in  the 
winter. 

Finding  the  old  horse  aroused  our  curiosity.  We 
searched  around  and  found  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  one  full  bag  of  flour  and  another  partly  full.  This 
pleased  us  better  than  finding  the  horse,  for  we  were  almost 
out  of  food,  that  day  would  have  finished  everything  we 
had,  notwithstanding  we  had  stopped  many  times  to  fill 
up  on  blueberries.  We  had,  so  far,  not  seen  game  of  any 
kind,  with  the  exception  of  two  caribou,  and  they  were  so 
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far  off  we  could  not  take  the  time  to  go  after  them,  and 
perhaps  not  get  them  after  all. 

This  flour  was  a  God-send  to  us,  and  with  a  few  trout 
we  caught  lasted  us  until  we  got  to  the  mines.  We  ate  our 
last  pancake  the  morning  of  the  day  we  arrived  at  the 
mines,  and  we  also  got  lost  the  very  last  day. 

The  way  it  happened  was,  we  took  the  wrong  ridge  when 
we  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  went  down  into  a  valley 
directly  away  from  the  mines.  We  would  have  been  badly 
off  had  it  not  been  for  two  of  the  miners  who  had  been  out 
looking  for  caribou.  They  saw  our  animals  and  took  them 
for  caribou.  They  followed  us  until  they  found  their  mis¬ 
take,  then  they  shot  off  their  rifles  and  attracted  our  atten¬ 
tion.  We  got  in  touch  with  them  and  they  directed  us,  or 
rather,  they  came  along  with  us  down  to  the  diggings. 

The  miners  were  preparing  to  close  down  the  work  for 
the  winter  and  they  turned  over  everything  they  had  in  the 
way  of  food  to  us. 

We  were  a  sorry  looking  bunch  when  we  arrived.  Our 
clothes  were  badly  torn,  some  of  us  had  no  shoes  on  and  our 
feet  tied  up  in  flour  sacks,  nobody  had  had  a  shave  or  hair 
cut  for  more  than  three  months,  and  some  of  us  for  more 
than  twice  that  length  of  time.  I  have  thought  many 
times  since,  what  a  picture  we  would  have  made  on  the 
screen  in  the  movies. 

We  stopped  at  the  mines  that  night  and  a  part  of  the 
next  day  and  rested.  We  got  some  food  from  the  miners 
and  started  for  Circle  City,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
We  were  traveling  light  now  and  made  good  time.  We 
kept  going  night  and  day. 

We  were  mighty  glad  to  see  the  old  town  again.  We 
found  it  had  acquired  quite  a  population  while  we  were 
gone.  A  good  many  people  had  come  up  the  river  and 
stopped  off  there;  besides,  the  overflow  from  Dawson  was 
flocking  in  there  for  the  winter,  and  vacant  cabins  were  not 
so  plentiful  as  when  we  first  landed  there  the  previous 
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June.  However,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  manager  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company’s  store,  my  partner  and  I 
were  permitted  to  occupy  one  that  had  been  left  in  their 
care  by  its  owner,  who  was  now  in  the  Klondike,  so  we  got 
our  outfits  into  it  and  made  preparations  to  spend  the  win¬ 
ter  there. 

We  got  back  from  our  Tanana,  trip  about  the  first  of 
October  after  having  been  gone  something  over  three 
months. 

Two  days  after  our  return  to  Circle  City  the  five  men 
we  had  left  up  the  Tanana  River  to  prospect  arrived  on  the 
steamer.  They  had  stopped  six  or  seven  days  after  we  had 
left  them,  and  their  food  getting  short,  they  made  a  raft  and 
floated  down  the  Tanana  to  the  Yukon  and  caught  the  boat 
coming  up  the  river. 

They  had  not  found  the  wonderful  creek,  nor  had  they 
seen  any  signs  of  anyone  having  been  in  that  country,  so 
we  concluded  that  the  whole  story  was  a  gigantic  fake. 

When  the  story  got  out  among  the  old  timers,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  quite  freely  as  to  what  should  and  would 
be  done  to  the  instigator  of  this  fraud,  if  the  town  was  like 
it  used  to  be,  and  most  of  the  old  timers  not  having  gone 
away  to  the  Klondike. 

When  the  old  man  heard  the  rumors  that  were  around 
town  he  got  scared  and  left  in  the  night.  He  took  a  boat 
and  went  down  the  river,  so  it  was  said,  although  no  person 
had  seen  him  go,  but  the  next  morning  a  boat  was  missing, 
so  we  concluded  he  had  taken  it.  We  saw  no  more  of  him, 
although  I  heard  he  had  made  his  way  out  to  San  Francisco 
that  fall.  He  had  likely  taken  the  row  boat  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana,  and  from  there  got  a  regular  river 
boat  down  to  St.  Michael,  or  he  might  have  been  picked  up 
on  the  river  by  some  of  the  boats. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Tanana  Company  disbands.  Yukon  River  closed  with  ice. 
Forty-five  below  zero.  Relieving  the  monotony  in 
Circle  City  during  the  long  winter. 


Our  trip  now  being  at  an  end,  our  party  disbanded, 
two-thirds  of  them  going  down  the  river  to  catch  a  boat  go¬ 
ing  outside  to  San  Francisco  or  Seattle.  My  partner  and  I 
decided  to  stop  here  through  the  winter  ,and  prospect  the 
next  summer.  We  had  plenty  provisions  and  we  thought 
after  making  such  a  trip  as  we  had,  we  should  see  a  little 
more  of  the  country. 

We  had  eight  months  solid  winter  ahead  of  us,  in 
which  we  could  do  nothing.  We  turned  the  animals  out 
to  pasture  until  we  could  see  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  through  the  winter,  two  we  had  lost  on  the  trail,  one 
had  been  bitten  up  by  wolves,  and  three  others  were  so 
badly  used  up  after  the  trip  to  Tanana,  we  decided  it  would 
be  useless  to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  so  they  were 
taken  out  and  shot.  Two  horses  and  two  mules  were  kept 
and  they  were  used  for  hauling  firewood.  The  timber  was 
all  cut  for  several  miles  around  Circle  City,  and  we  had  to 
haul  it  eight  or  ten  miles  from  up  and  down  the  river. 

We  stabled  the  animals  in  one  of  the  vacant  log  build¬ 
ings.  We  made  it  as  warm  as  we  could  by  banking:  it  all 
around  with  snow  up  nearly  to  the  eaves.  We  went  up  the 
river  and  cut  meadow  hay  and  stacked  it  up  and  hauled  it 
in  on  the  first  snow.  I  think  we  cut  about  twenty  tons.  It 
was  very  good  feed  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  it  to  be 
had.  We  also  cut  considerable  firewood  and  hauled  it  into 
town  and  sold  it. 

There  was  a  military  company  that  came  up  the  river 
on  the  last  boat  to  come  up  that  fall.  The  Government 
thought  that  there  would  be  such  a  throng  of  people  at 
Circle  City,  that  they  would  require  soldiers  to  keep  order, 
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but  the  soldiers  caused  more  trouble  than  the  civilians,  and 
the  place  would  have  gotten  along  very  well  without  them. 
I  think  there  were  about  five  hundred  soldiers  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  civilians  located  in  Circle  City  during 
the  winter  of  1898-1899.  That  winter  gold  was  discovered 
at  Cape  Nome,  which  caused  a  wild  rush  down  the  river  in 
the  spring  and  Circle  City  was  denuded  of  its  population 
again. 

We  had  gotten  everything  prepared  now  for  the  winter. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  October  and  we  were  waiting  for 
the  river  to  freeze  so  we  could  haul  in  our  hay  and  fire¬ 
wood. 

It  was  beginning  to  get  cold  and  ice  was  commencing 
to  show  on  the  river.  It  took  seven  or  eight  days  from  the 
time  the  ice  began  to  run  until  the  river  closed  over.  The 
first  sign  you  see  is  the  water  dotted  over  with  small  flakes 
of  ice,  no  longer  than  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  Each  day 
they  are  growing  larger  until  they  become  regular  icebergs, 
six  or  eight  feet  broad.  They  keep  floating  down  and  grow¬ 
ing  larger  until  they  reach  some  narrow  place  in  the  river, 
then  there  is  a  jam  damming  the  water  and  backing  it  all 
over  the  flat  country,  leaving  cakes  of  ice  strewn  high  and 
dry  everywhere.  The  pressure  of  the  water  back  of  those 
jams,  forces  the  slabs  of  ice  up  on  edge  and  makes  the 
surface  of  the  water  rough ;  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to  travel 
on  it.  It  is  full  of  holes  between  the  slabs  of  ice,  and  the 
holes  may  be  filled  with  snow,  so  the  footing  is  too  uncer¬ 
tain.  This  is  why  all  travelers  follow  the  sloughs  and  the 
sides  of  the  river. 

As  I  have  stated,  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  ice  be¬ 
gins  to  run,  you  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  the  river 
a  solid  jam  of  ice,  the  water  running  underneath.  It  is  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  these  mighty  ice  jams  piling  up  in 
the  river,  grinding  and  crushing  everything  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with. 

It  is  also  wonderful  how  sudden  the  change,  from  the 
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finest  kind  of  sunshiny,  pleasant  weather,  to  the  most  fierce 
and  bitter  cold  imaginable. 

The  winter  had  now  set  in,  in  earnest,  the  mercury 
going  down  to  forty-five  below  zero.  There  was  very  little 
snow  all  winter.  Every  day  there  were  particles  of  very  fine 
snow  falling.  In  twenty-four  hours  enough  would  fall  so 
you  could  barely  see  the  print  of  a  foot  in  it.  It  was  dead 
'calm,  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Smoke  from  the  cabins’  fires 
would  rise  up  in  the  air,  a  regular  blue  shaft  as  straight  as 
an  arrow,  for  several  hundred  feet,  the  thermometer  stand¬ 
ing  around  fifty-five  below  for  five  months,  and  at  times 
very  much  lower.  The  soldiers  wrere  taken  off  sentry  duty 
when  it  got  down  to  forty-five.  Along  toward  the  latter 
part  of  March  the  sun  began  to  get  stronger  and  the  day¬ 
light  longer.  The  weather  moderating  all  through  April, 
about  the  end  of  May  the  ice  broke  up  and  left  the  river 
open  again,  and  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  who 
had  been  shut  in  for  eight  months. 

With  the  opening  of  the  river  came  a  rush  of  boats 
from  Dawson  loaded  with  people  for  Cape  Nome.  All  the 
available  craft  at  Circle  City,  including  several  steamboats 
that  had  wintered  there,  were  put  into  commission  for  the 
great  rush  down  the  river  to  Nome. 

My  partner  and  I  did  not  catch  the  Nome  fever.  I 
think  the  Tanana  experience  had  rendered  us  immune  from 
anything  in  the  nature  of  gold  fever;  besides,  we  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  prospect  a  certain  creek  that  summer.  We  had 
spent  the  winter  mostly  in  idleness  after  we  had  our  fire¬ 
wood  hauled.  We  loafed  around  the  saloons  and  gambling 
houses,  as  everybody  did.  We  found  killing  time  pretty 
hard  work.  I  once  heard  an  Irishman  say,  “The  hardest 
work  a  man  ever  done  is  to  do  nothing,”  and  I  think  he 
was  about  right. 

Life  in  Circle  City  that  long  winter  was  exceedingly 
monotonous,  and  soon  got  on  the  nerves  of  many  of  the 
“Chechakas.”  The  old  “Sour  Doughs,”  especially  those 
who  had  good  claims  and  plenty  of  ready  money,  had  a 
way  of  their  own  of  breaking  the  monotony,  and  they 
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staged  some  of  the  most  remarkable  stunts  imaginable. 
They  were  not  drinkers  as  a  rule,  but  every  once  in  a  while 
they  would  pretend  to  go  on  a  spree.  Each  of  them  would 
provide  himself  with  a  club  and  go  from  one  saloon  to  an¬ 
other,  driving  everyone  they  saw  into  the  saloon,  and  to 
the  bar,  then  some  of  them  would  go  behind  the  bar,  and 
hustle  the  bartenders  outside  with  the  crowd,  and  they 
themselves  act  as  bartenders  and  proceed  to  pour  out  liquor 
for  everybody,  while  some  of  them  watched  outside  and 
drove  in  everyone  who  came  along.  After  everyone  had 
drank  several  times,  and  all  of  the  cigars  back  of  the  bar 
were  handed  out,  they  would  drive  the  bunch  to  the  next 
saloon  and  repeat  the  performance.  The  saloons  were  gen¬ 
erally  one  large  room.  They  were  seventy-five  or  eighty 
feet  long  by  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide  with  benches  at  the 
sides  for  their  patrons.  They  were  always  kept  warm.  They 
had  a  large  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room  like  a  gasoline 
drum,  with  a  door  in  one  end,  and  about  a  cord  of  four-foot 
wood  was  kept  on  hand  all  the  time.  A  couple  of  barrels 
of  water  was  kept  near  the  stove  to  keep  the  water  from 
freezing.  Sometimes  the  crowd  would  be  formed  into  sep¬ 
arate  parties,  one  party  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  room, 
and  throw  cordwood  at  each  other,  until  one  side  was  van¬ 
quished,  then  someone  would  jump  into  the  water  barrel 
and  make  a  speech,  and  end  up  the  business  by  upsetting 
the  water  barrel  and  rolling  the  stove  all  over  the  floor. 

This  was  called  making  a  “rough  house.”  The  proprie¬ 
tors  and  bartenders  took  a  hand  in  the  sport  and  enjoyed 
it  as  much  as  anybody.  Many  glasses  were  broken,  much 
liquor  wasted,  and  other  damage  done.  At  those  “rough 
house”  parties  no  money  was  paid  during  the  performance, 
but  after  it  was  all  over  the  fellows  that  staged  it,  would 
go  around  and  hand  their  gold  sack  to  the  bartender  and 
tell  him  to  pay  himself  and  ask  no  questions. 

Sometimes  those  “rough  house”  bills  were  enormous. 
One  individual  after  one  of  these  sprees  was  said  to  have 
paid  a  bill  of  twenty-nine  hundred  dollars.  The  spree 
would  generally  last  for  several  days.  Everything  was  done 
in  a  spirit  of  reckless  fun,  the  cost  was  not  considered. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Gambling  in  Circle  City.  Scurvy  prevalent  during  winter. 

Snow-blind  on  the  trail. 

Gambling  of  all  kinds  was  carried  on,  Faro  bank  being 
the  most  popular.  The  stakes  did  not  run  as  high  as  they 
did  at  Dawson  (when  Swiftwater  Bill  was  asked  what  the 
limit  was  in  his  gambling  joint  he  answered,  “The  roof  off 
the  house.”)*  The  most  I  saw  one  man  lose  at  one  sitting 
at  the  Faro  table  was  fifty-five  hundred  dollars.  He  came 
back  the  next  evening  and  lost  twenty-one  hundred.  He 
seemed  perfectly  happy  after  he  had  lost  all  he  had.  A 
miner  will  come  in  from  a  creek  with  his  summer’s  wages, 
often  several  thousand  dollars.  He  first  goes  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  store  and  settles  for  his  grub  stake,  then  to  the  Faro 
game,  and  quite  frequently  loses  all  he  has  the  first  night. 
If  not  he  is  sure  to  lose  it  the  next,  then  the  Company  stakes 
him  for  the  winter  and  the  next  season,  and  the  same  thing 
is  repeated  next  season. 

There  were  many  cases  of  scurvy  developed  in  Circle 
City  during  the  winter.  The  writer  had  a  mild  attack  of 
it,  but  quite  severe  enough  to  confine  him  to  the  cabin 
for  a  month.  It  is  a  disease  that  is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
green  vegetables  or  fruit,  and  is  easily  cured  if  those  things 
can  be  had.  The  miners’  cure  is  to  take  the  boughs  of 
spruce  trees,  and  drink  tea  made  from  them.  If  taken  in 
time,  it  will  effect  a  cure.  This  was  all  the  medicine  we  had, 
as  anything  like  green  food  was  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
not  dangerous  in  its  first  stages,  but  if  allowed  to  run  for  a 
few  months  will  bring  the  patient  beyond  recovery.  In  my 
own  case  it  seemed  more  like  a  form  of  rheumatism  than 
anything  else.  Every  joint  in  my  body  had  the  feeling  one’s 
arm  would  have  if  struck  a  sharp  blow  on  the  elbow,  or 
a  rap  on  the  “crazy  bone,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
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makes  one  feel  like  crying  and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 
If  you  sit  down  in  one  position  a  few  minutes,  you  cannot 
rise  without  squirming  around  and  rolling  over.  This  funny 
pain  gets  you  in  every  joint  at  one  time,  although  while  one 
is  sitting  still  they  feel  nothing.  In  its  advanced  stages  the 
patient  suffers  severe  pain  all  the  time;  the  gums  bleed,  the 
teeth  loosen  and  fall  out,  the  joints  are  swollen,  and  the 
patient  is  helpless. 

This  was  about  all  the  sickness  we  had  in  Circle  City 
that  winter.  Although  it  was  so  extremely  cold,  I  did  not 
see  any  person  have  a  cold,  either  on  the  trail  or  in  camp, 
all  the  time  I  was  in  Alaska. 

Amusements  were  very  limited.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  white  women  and  twice  that  number  of  Indian 
squaws.  One  of  the  saloons  was  turned  into  a  dance  hall 
two  nights  in  the  week,  Tuesday  night  for  the  white  ladies, 
and  Friday  nights  for  the  squaws.  The  dances  were  patron¬ 
ized  mostly  by  soldiers.  The  music  consisted  of  an  accor- 
dian  and  a  violin.  After  each  dance,  of  course,  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  bar  wras  in  order,  and  as  the  evening  progressed 
the  dancing  became  fast  and  furious.  I  don’t  believe 
that  Bobby  Burns’  “Jolly  Beggars”  had  anything  on  this 
bunch  when  it  got  to  going  full  swing.  Fights  were  almost  a 
nightly  occurrence,  and  several  cutting  affrays  took  place 
during  the  winter. 

About  the  first  of  March  my  partner  and  I  wished  to 
go  out  to  a  certain  creek  that  we  saw  as  we  returned  from 
the  Tanana  River.  I  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  my 
sickness  yet,  so  my  partner  got  another  man  to  go  along 
with  him.  We  wanted  to  sink  some  holes  down  to  bed 
rock  to  see  if  we  would  find  enough  gold  to  pay  to  work  it, 
so  the  two  men  took  our  tent  and  loaded  up  their  sleds  with 
provisions,  and  started  for  the  creek,  about  one  hundred 
miles  back  from  the  river.  They  returned  after  being  out- 
three  weeks,  and  reported  that  they  had  sunk  five  or  six 
holes  to  bed  rock,  and  had  found  gold  in  all  of  them.  They 
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were  confident  the  creek  would  pay  to  work  and  they  had 
staked  claims.  They  wanted  me  to  go  out  and  stake  as 
soon  as  I  was  able,  for  each  person  had  to  stake  his  own 
claim;  besides,  if  it  became  known  that  we  had  found  gold 
on  this  creek,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  rush  there  and 
stake  all  the  ground  on  the  creek. 

They  described  the  location  as  well  as  they  could,  and 
where  I  would  find  the  tent  in  a  clump  of  bushes.  I  took 
some  food  and  started  and  I  got  on  all  right  until  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  and  then  my  trouble 
commenced. 

There  had  been  a  fall  of  snow  since  my  partner  had 
left  the  creek,  and  all  signs  of  their  tracks  were  covered  up. 
the  tent  being  white  and  covered  with  snow,  the  whole 
landscape  had  the  same  appearance,  and  to  add  to  my 
trouble,  I  got  snow-blind.  I  neglected  to  take  a  pair  of 
snow  glasses  with  me. 

The  strong  sun  in  March,  and  the  white  snow,  causes 
what  is  known  as  snow-blindness.  You  don’t  know  while 
you  are  in  the  sun  that  anything  is  the  matter,  but  when 
darkness  comes,  or  as  you  go  into  the  shade,  your  eyes  feel 
exactly  as  if  they  were  filled  with  sand.  You  cannot  open 
them  and  you  suffer  terrible  agony.  You  are  stone  blind 
for  a  whiled  if  you  are  exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  the 
blindness  and  pain  will  disappear,  but  it  is  better  to  wear 
smoked  glasses  during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

I  gave  up  trying  to  find  the  tent  or  the  place  where  my 
partners  had  staked,  and  determined  to  start  back  for  Circle 
City  and  postpone  staking  until  we  three  partners  should 
come  out  some  time  in  April  to  work. 

As  night  came  on  and  the  sun  went  down,  I  tried  to 
find  some  sheltered  place  to  get  some  sleep.  My  eyes  were 
so  bad  I  could  see  nothing.  I  tried  to  find  some  wood  to 
make  a  fire  and  succeeded  in  finding  a  few  limbs.  I  got  a 
fire  started  after  much  trouble.  It  was  not  very  cold  yet, 
but  was  getting  colder  all  the  time.  I  had  some  beans  and 
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bacon  in  my  bag  already  cooked.  I  took  some  out  and 
tried  to  thaw  them  so  I  could  eat  them.  I  managed  to  get 
some  of  them  down  half  frozen.  I  sat  there  all  night,  and 
slept  none  at  all.  My  fire  went  out  as  I  could  not  see  to 
get  wood  to  keep  it  going,  and  there  I  sat  the  last  half  of 
what  seemed  to  be  the  longest  night  of  my  life,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain  with  my 
eyes.  Daylight  came  at  last.  My  eyes  seemed  to  feel 
a  little  better  and  I  could  see  a  glimmer  of  light  through 
them.  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  something  to  eat.  I  col¬ 
lected  some  wood  and  made  a  fire,  melted  some  snow  and 
made  some  coffee,  and  thawed  out  some  bacon  and  beans 
in  a  tin  plate,  as  I  had  no  frying  pan  with  me. 

After  I  had  eaten  I  started  on  the  back  trail.  I 
walked  rapidly,  my  eyes  were  feeling  better,  it  was  moon¬ 
light,  and  I  traveled  far  into  the  night.  I  came  to  an  empty 
cabin  that  I  had  stayed  at  on  my  way  going  out,  and  I  made 
a  fire  and  got  supper.  It  was  quite  cold  with  hard  frost  at 
night.  I  had  rawhide  moccasins  on  my  feet  ,and  after  I 
had  eaten,  I  sat  down  and  pulled  the  moccasin  off  my  right 
foot.  I  felt  a  strange  sensation  in  my  toes,  so  I  removed 
my  socks.  Turning  one  of  the  socks  inside  out  what  should 
I  find  but  the  nail  of  the  large  toe.  I  then  removed  the 
sock  from  the  other  foot,  and  I  found  the  nail  of  the  same 
toe  on  this  foot  just  hanging  by  a  shred  at  the  upper  end, 
so  I  tore  it  loose.  The  rawhide  moccasins  were  always 
frozen  stiff,  and  whether  the  toes  around  the  nail  had  frozen, 
or  the  constant  movement  of  the  toes,  and  the  friction 
caused  by  contact  with  this  hard  frozen  moccasin,  caused 
the  nail  to  loosen,  I  don’t  know.  It  was  not  very  painful  for 
the  first  few  days,  but  gave  me  considerable  trouble  before 
it  healed  up.  I  got  some  sleep  that  night.  My  eyes  were 
nearly  well  now,  and  I  got  back  to  Circle  City  without  fur¬ 
ther  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Preparing  to  mine.  Wolves  steal  slab  of  bacon.  Starved  in 

Winter.  Abandon  mine  and  return  to  Circle  City. 

We  immediately  commenced  to  prepare  to  haul  some 
food  and  tools  out  to  the  creek  before  the  snow  should 
melt  too  much  and  leave  the  ground  bare,  and  make  hard 
sledding.  We  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do  before  we  could  mine 
any.  We  would  have  to  cut  timber  and  make  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  sluice  box.  We  had  to  make  two 
trips  out  to  the  creeks  with  our  stuff. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  creek  on  our  second  trip,  we 
found  that  wolves  had  been  to  our  tent  and  carried  off  a 
slab  of  bacon.  They  crept  under  the  canvas  and  dug  it  out 
from  among  a  pile  of  bags  and  boxes  of  other  stuff.  We 
tracked  them  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  up  the  side  of  a 
steep  mountain  and  found  the  bacon  buried  in  the  snow. 
They  had  chewed  off  a  corner  of  it.  There  had  been  two  of 
them,  although  the  tracks  around  the  tent  showed  but  one. 
Wolves  are  so  cunning  that  they  will  step  directly  in  each 
others  tracks,  when  they  are  prowling  around  the  house  or 
yard.  They  had  circled  around  our  tent  several  times  before 
venturing  inside.  They  had  dragged  the  bacon  a  part  of  the 
way  up  the  hill.  They  must  have  been  very  weak,  as  they 
always  are  in  the  spring,  for  they  are  starved  all  winter. 

I  saw  one  that  had  been  caught  in  a  trap  at  a  road 
house  in  February.  There  was  an  old  dry  moose  hide  hang¬ 
ing  up,  it  had  been  there  for  years.  The  wolf  had  scented 
it.  He  tried  to  gnaw  a  hole  through  the  corner  of  the 
door,  and  after  coming  back  three  successive  nights,  ate  a 
hole  large  enough  to  let  himself  in.  In  the  meantime  a 
trap  had  been  set  for  him  so  that  he  could  not  avoid  it  if 
he  reached  the  hide.  He  got  one  of  his  fore  feet  in  the 
jaws  of  the  trap,  not  more  than  one  inch  from  the  point  of 
his  toes,  and  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  extricate 
himself.  He  wasi  skinned  and  cut  open,  and  there  was 
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not  a  particle  of  food  of  any  kind  in  his  stomach. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  of  course,  was  to  stake  my  claim. 
That  made  a  claim  of  twenty  acres  each  for  the  three  of 
us,  sixty  acres  in  all.  One  other  party  came  out  and  staked 
but  did  no  work,  he  would  wait  to  see  how  our  claims  turned 
out. 

We  cut  down  trees  and  ripped  up  enough  boards  to 
make  twelve  flumes,  twelve  feet  long,  three  boards  to  a 
flume,  bottom  and  two  sides.  The  bottom  was  ten  inches 
wide  at  one  end,  diminishing  to  eight  inches  at  the  other 
end,  in  order  to  have  the  small  end  of  one  fit  inside  the  big 
end  of  the  other.  When  the  side  boards  were  nailed  on, 
we  got  the  flume  all  set  up  on  the  trestles.  We  then  got 
some  round  poles  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
put  three  in  each  length  of  flume  to  act  as  riffles  to  save 
the  bottom  of  the  flume  from  wearing  out,  as  well  as  to 
aid  in  catching  the  gold  between  these  riffles.  We  then  built 
a  small  dam  or  water  head,  so  we  could  control  the  water  in 
the  creek,  and  turn  it  into  the  flume.  This  all  completed  we 
were  ready  to  commence  shoveling  in,  as  it  is  called  in  min¬ 
ing  parlance.  Our  flume  was  set  up  on  the  discovery  claim, 
where  the  prospecting  had  been  done,  but  we  were  all  three 
partners  so  that  made  no  difference. 

We  first  did  some  sluicing;  that  is,  we  turned  the  water 
out  and  watched  the  surface  ground  off,  which  had  no  gold 
in  it,  and  was  of  no  use  shoveling  into  the  flume.  After 
that  we  shoveled  in  everything  down  to  bed  rock,  some¬ 
times  rocks  as  large  as  a  man’s  head  would  go  in,  and  would 
be  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  flume,  which  was  about 
ten  feet  high  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of 
clearance  for  the  tailings.  We  shoveled  in  for  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  we  stopped  to  clean  up,  then  we  blocked  up  the  first 
flume  from  the  lower  end,  and  took  out  all  the  riffles.  The 
flume  was  then  standing  one-third  full  of  gravel  and  dirt, 
which  we  washed  gradually  down  to  the  lower  end  into  the 
last  flume,  by  loosening  it  up  with  our  hands,  and  letting  the 
dirt  float  off.  The  gold,  being  heavy,  would  hug  the  bottom 
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and  would  not  wash  away  with  the  dirt.  After  washing  it 
as  much  as  we  could  in  the  flume,  we  put  it  into  a  gold  pan, 
and  washed  it  out  clean,  so  that  nothing  was  left  but  pure 
gold.  We  felt  quite  elated  when  we  saw  the  gold,  this  being 
our  first  experience.  We  put  it  on  the  gold  scales,  and  it 
weighed  about  twelve  ounces,  or  something  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

We  did  not  consider  this  good  enough.  We  had  shoveled 
in  for  ten  days,  thirty  days’  work  all  told,  or  about  seven 
dollars  per  day  per  man.  If  we  had  to  buy  our  food,  we 
would  make  nothing.  They  were  paying  men  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars  per  day  to  work  in  the  diggings. 

However,  my  partner  and  I  decided  that  we  would  keep 
on  working,  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  make  any  change,  and 
we  intended  to  go  outside  to  California  in  the  fall  any¬ 
way.  Onr  new  partner  would  not  continue  any  longer.  He 
said  that  he  would  go  into  Circle  City  and  hunt  up  some 
partner,  and  prospect  some  of  the  other  creeks.  So  he  went, 
and  we  did  not  see  him  again.  My  partner  and  I  worked  on 
this  creek  until  August,  when  we  pulled  up  stakes  and  went 
into  Circle  City. 

We  left  everything — tent,  stove,  three  or  four  bags  of 
flour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  food,  besides  picks, 
shovels,  sleds,  gold  pan,  cooking  utensils,  etc.  All  we  took 
with  us  was  our  blankets  and  a  few  other  things  we  could 
pack  on  our  backs.  We  had  some  food  left  in  our  cabin  at 
Circle  City  that  would  last  us  until  we  got  a  boat  to  take  us 
down  the  river  to  St.  Michael,  where  we  could  get  a  steamer 
for  San  Francisco. 

We  reached  Circle  City  near  the  end  of  August.  We 
were  determined  to  get  in  early  to  be  sure  of  passage  down 
the  river,  before  it  got  too  late  in  the  fall  to  get  outside. 
Besides,  on  account  of  the  gold  strike  at  Nome,  very  few 
boats  were  coming  up  the  river  that  summer,  so  we  had  to 
be  on  the  lookout  or  we  would  be  left  and  have  to  put  in 
another  winter  at  Circle  City,  and  that  idea  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

Waiting  for  passage  down  river.  On  board  the  wrong  boat. 

Threatened  with  being  left  behind  near  Arctic  Circle 

by  a  piratical  purser. 

We  had  been  in  from  the  creek  about  a  week,  and  no 
boat  had  appeared  on  the  river  going  either  up  or  down. 
It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we  were  sitting- 
on  a  bench  in  front  of  the  Circle  City  saloon,  when  we  saw 
a  boat  coming  down  the  river.  It  pulled  into  the  bank  at 
Circle  City  and  tied  up.  It  proved  to  be  a  boat  named  the 
"Puritan.”  It  had  been  on  a  sand  bar  all  summer  between 
Circle  City  and  Dawson,  and  had  just  got  off.  The  cargo 
had  been  taken  ofl  by  another  boat. 

My  partner  and  I  went  down  to  see  about  our  passage 
down  the  river.  We  met  the  purser  coming  off  the  boat,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  passage.  He  told  us  that  he  was  very 
busy  and  had  no  time  to  talk  to  us  then,  but  would  see  us 
later.  He  told  us  they  would  lay  there  until  four  in  the 
morning,  and,  of  course,  blow  a  whistle  before  sailing.  With 
that  he  went  up  into  town,  and  we  went  up  to  our  cabin 
to  get  our  dunnage,  which  we  had  already  packed  up.  We 
brought  it  down  to  the  saloon  near  the  landing,  then  went 
down  to  the  boat  to  watch  for  the  purser.  He  did  not  show 
up,  so  we  started  up  the  bank  toward  the  saloon,  and  as  we 
did,  saw  another  boat  coming  down  the  river.  It  also  tied 
up  to  the  bank,  so  we  went  down  to  see  what  we  could  do 
with  this  boat.  We  saw  the  purser  and  asked  him  how 
much  he  would  charge  to  take  us  down  to  St.  Michael.  He 
said  that  he  would  take  us  for  twenty  dollars  each.  We 
thought  this  remarkably  reasonable,  and  having  made  no 
arrangements  with  the  other  boat,  we  paid  our  passage  and 
took  receipts.  We  asked  him  what  time  they  would  sail. 
He  said,  "Not  before  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.”  It  was 
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then  about  eleven  p.  m.,  so  we  had  four  or  five  hours  to 
wait  as  we  supposed.  We  got  our  dunnage  and  put  it  on 
board  the  boat,  then  we  went  up  and  sat  down  with  some 
others  in  front  of  the  saloon,  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  boat.  My  partner  had  gone  inside  the  saloon  and  was 
engaged  in  playing  a  game  of  cribbage.  It  was  probably 
two  hours  since  we  paid  our  passage  and  left  the  purser, 
and  between  one  and  two  o’clock.  All  of  a  sudden  a  man 
came  rushing  up  from  the  direction  of  the  boats  and 
shouted,  “If  you  fellows  are  going  down  the  river  in  these 
boats,  you  had  better  get  down  there,  as  they  are  pulling 
out.”  I  was  surprised,  as  we  were  told  by  the  purser  that 
they  would  not  leave  before  four  in  the  morning.  However, 
I  told  this  man  to  go  into  the  saloon  and  inform  my  part¬ 
ner,  while  I  rushed  down  to  the  landing.  As  I  approached 
the  landing,  I  saw  that  one  of  the  boats  had  already 
turned  around  and  was  under  way  down  stream  at  a  pretty 
good  gait,  and  the  other  was  pulling  in  the  gang-plank. 

I  made  a  jump  and  landed  on  the  plank.  At  the  same 
instant  the  ropes  were  let  go  and  she  was  off.  At  the  time, 
I  did  not  know  what  boat  I  was  on,  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask 
for  fear  I  might  be  on  the  wrong  one.  In  fact,  I  did  not 
see  anyone  to  ask.  For  as  soon  as  the  men  pulled  in  the 
gang-plank,  they  hustled  off  to  their  bunks  and  no  one  was 
in  sight  around  the  deck.  I  found  a  place  to  lay  down  on 
some  canvas  on  the  deck.  For  a  while,  I  could  not  sleep 
for  I  was  thinking  what  to  do  or  say,  if  I  was  on  the  boat 
with  the  purser  we  had  first  met,  and  what  he  would  say 
when  I  would  tell  him  that  we  had  paid  our  passage  on  the 
other  boat. 

We  had  been  going  for  several  hours.  It  was  quite 
clear  now.  I  was  walking  around  the  deck  and  who  should 
I  see  coming  toward  me  but  the  purser  I  had  first  met 
who  was  so  busy  he  could  not  talk  to  us.  I  went  forward  to 
meet  him.  I  spoke  first  and  said,  “I  believe  I  have  taken 
the  wrong  boat,  have  I  not?”  He  says,  “You  evidently 
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have.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  men  I  met  last  evening  who 
wished  to  engage  passage  down  to  St.  Michael?”  “Yes,  I 
am  one  of  them,  but  you  said  that  you  had  no  time  to 
spare  then,  and  we  waited  for  you  more  than  two  hours, 
but  you  did  not  appear,  so  the  other  boat  came  along  and, 
not  being  certain  of  passage  on  your  boat,  we  engaged  pas¬ 
sage  with  the  other.  What  will  you  charge  me  for  passage 
to  St.  Michael?”  ‘Til  charge  you  fifty  dollars.”  I  asked 
him  why  he  charged  fifty  dollars,  when  all  they  asked  on  the 
other  boat  was  twenty,  and  I  pulled  out  the  receipt  for  my 
fare  and  showed  it  to  him.  I  told  him  I  had  no  money  to 
pay  fifty  dollars;  that  I  had  been  in  here  nearly  two  years, 
and  made  no  money,  in  fact  was  going  out  practically  broke. 
Besides  (I  told  him)  it  was  his  own  fault,  and  that  he  had 
lied  to  us  the  night  before*  that  he  had  told  us  they  would 
not  start  before  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  would  blow 
their  whistle  before  going. 

The  boat  was  just  now  pulling  up  to  a  wood  pile  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  “Well,”  he  says,  “this  is  a  pretty  good 
place  to  get  off.”  We  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  or  about  where  the  Yukon  touches  the  Circle. 
“Pretty  good  place  to  get  off,”  he  repeated,  walking  away. 
I  followed  him  and  told  him  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
getting  off  here,  and  I  would  not  pay  him  fifty  dollars.  If 
he  had  a  mind  to  accept  twenty,  the  same  as  the  other  boat 
charged,  he  could  have  it.  He  walked  away  and  said  noth¬ 
ing. 

I  had  several  hundred  dollars  in  gold  dust,  but  I  did  not 
purpose  to  be  bunkoed  out  of  it  in  this  manner;  besides,  I 
had  my  pasage  to  pay  out  to  San  Francisco  and  did  not 
know  how  much  that  would  be.  Nor  did  I  know  what  they 
might  do  on  those  river  boats.  They  might  take  all  the 
money  I  had,  for  they  were  outside  of  any  law  or  anything 
else  to  interfere  with  them,  and  no  doubt  would  have  done 
so,  had  they  all  been  like  this  Hebrew  purser,  for  he  was 
of  that  breed. 
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I  went  into  the  toilet  and  tried  to  divide  my  dust  into 
two  parcels  so  I  might  hide  a  portion  of  it.  I  had  a  piece  of 
paper  and  emptied  part  of  my  sack  into  it.  In  doing  so  I 
spilled  a  lot  of  it.  I  could  hear  it  showering  down  on  the 
grating  on  the  floor.  However,  I  saved  some  of  it.  I  hid 
the  paper  inside  of  my  clothes.  The  gold  sack  I  kept  in 
my  pocket,  thinking  if  they  found  that  they  would  look 
no  further.  I  walked  forward  toward  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Saved  by  kind-hearted  Captain.  A  pair  of  beautiful  black 
eyes.  Arrival  at  St.  Michael.  Passage  secured  to  San 
Francisco  on  S.  S.  “Portland.”  Homeward  Bound. 

I  happened  to  look  up  in  the  direction  of  the  pilot 
house  and  saw  the  Captain.  He  recognized  me  and  beck¬ 
oned  me  to  come  up.  I  found  that  we  knew  each  other, 
having  met  the  winter  before  in  Circle  City,  where  his  boat 
had  got  frozen  in  on  his  way  up  to  Dawson,  and  he  spent 
the  winter  there.  He  also  knew  my  partner.  I  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  on  this  boat.  I  explained  my  trouble  to 
him  and  told  him  the  purser  as  much  as  told  me  that  I 
would  have  to  get  off  the  boat  at  this  woodpile.  The  Captain 
was  very  angry.  I  told  him  I  was  willing  to  pack  wood 
or  do  anything  else  on  board  the  boat.  He  was  a  big-hearted 
Irishman  and  he  says,  “Pll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do,  you’ll 
stay  right  on  board  of  this  boat,  and  you  don’t  need  to  pack 

any  wood  either,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  G - d - 

Jew.”  He  said,  “We  will  likely  overtake  your  boat  before 
we  get  down  to  St.  Michael,  and  whether  we  do  or  not  it 
don’t  matter.” 

I  thanked  the  Captain  for  his  kindness,  and  went  down 
the  steps  to  the  main  deck.  Who  should  be  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  where  he  had  been  listening  to  our  conver¬ 
sation,  but  the  purser.  He  came  rushing  toward  me  and 
said,  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  you  were  a  friend  of  the 
Captain.  I  would  have  taken  you  to  St,  Michael.”  I  told 
him  to  attend  to  his  own  business  and  I  would  attend  to 
mine. 

There  was  no  other  passenger  on  board.  I  had  a  state¬ 
room  to  myself,  and  had  the  best  they  had  on  the  boat, 
which  I  thought  was  pretty  good  after  living  so  long  on 
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beans  and  bacon.  When  I  got  talking  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew  I  found  they  all  hated  the  purser,  and  to  show  how 
they  disliked  him,  they  gave  him  a  beautiful  pair  of  black 
eyes,  which  lasted  him  until  he  got  to  St.  Michael. 

We  made  many  stops  for  wood  for  the  furnaces  and 
stopped  at  some  small  Indian  villages.  We  reached  St. 
Michael  thirteen  days  after  leaving  Circle  City.  The  other 
boat,  I  cannot  now  recall  her  name,  had  got  down  a  day 
ahead  of  us.  She  had  discharged  our  blankets  and  other 
dunnage  of  myself  and  partner  at  the  company’s  ware¬ 
house,  and  proceeded  to  Cape  Nome,  so  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  see  the  purser  to  ask  him  why  they  had  left 
Circle  City  so  suddenly.  I  think,  though,  it  was  graft  on 
the  part  of  the  purser. 

The  Captain  of  the  boat  I  came  down  on  told  me  his 
intention  had  been  to  leave  Circle  City  at  twelve  o’clock, 
midnight.  If  the  purser  had  told  us  that  the  boat  would 
not  sail  until  four  in  the  morning,  he  had  lied  to  us.  He 
said  that,  having  no  passengers  or  freight,  he  blew  no 
whistle. 

If  the  purser  could  collect  fares  at  Circle  City,  and 
arrive  at  St.  Michael  without  any  passengers,  he  would 
have  no  money  to  turn  into  the  company,  and  as  the  crew 
generally  left  the  boats  for  the  mines  after  one  trip,  the 
purser  was  in  little  danger  of  being  caught. 

I  looked  around  St.  Michael  for  a  while  and  tried  to 
arrange  about  passage  out  to  San  Francisco.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  had  a  boat  sailing  about  the  fifteenth 
of  October.  This  was  some  three  weeks  yet.  I  wanted  the 
Company  to  guarantee  my  passage  to  San  Francisco.  They 
agreed  to,  but  they  wanted  me  to  go  to  work  in  their  ship* 
yard  until  the  boat  sailed,  as  they  were  very,  short  of  men, 
most  of  their  men  having  left  for  Cape  Nome  diggings.  I 
went  to  work  for  them,  and  was  mighty  glad  to  have  se¬ 
cured  passage,  for  hundreds  of  people  were  left  there  all 
winter  that  could  get  no  transportation  out. 

I  had  been  to  work  about  eight  days,  when  along  came 
my  partner.  He  had  caught  the  last  boat  down  the  river 
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that  fall.  Had  he  missed  it,  he  was  good  for  eight  or  nine 
months  more  at  Circle  City.  He  stopped  but  a  few  hours 
at  St.  Michael  and  went  with  the  boat  he  came  down  on  to 
Cape  Nome.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  Bay  of  St.  Michael  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  craft 
that  had  been  abandoned,  the  owners  going  to  the  dig¬ 
gings,  some  of  them  fine  boats  and  well  fitted  up.  The 
owners  thought  they  could  sail  up  the  creeks  and  live  in  the 
boats  while  they  prospected.  They  soon  found  that  they 
were  of  no  use  after  they  reached  St.  Michael.  Some  of 
them  were  floating  around  loose,  and  more  than  once  we 
had  to  tow  them  out  of  our  way  at  the  shipyard. 

It  was  getting  along  now  toward  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  steamer  to  take  us  to  San 
Francisco.  There  was  a  lot  of  people  waiting,  and  among 
others,  the  superintendent  of  the  shipyard.  We  made  in¬ 
quiries  and  learned  that  the  S.  S.  ’’Portland,”  Captain  Lun- 
quist,  had  been  dispatched  to  Dutch  Harbor  for  a  cargo  of 
coal  for  Cape  Nome,  and  would  be  along  most  any  time. 
That  relieved  our  anxiety.  But  after  my  experience  up  the 
river,  I  did  not  feel  right  until  I  was  aboard.  However,  the 
boat  arrived  on  the  sixteenth,  and  we  sailed  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  four  days  later  than  they  had  ever  left  St.  Michael 
before,  so  I  was  told  by  the  Captain.  He  said  that  it  was 
risky  staying  so  late  at  St.  Michael  Bay  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  it  was  liable  to  freeze  over  in  a  single  night. 

We  sailed  direct  for  Cape  Nome.  We  got  there  late 
in  the  evening,  and  anchored  quite  a  distance  off  shore. 
They  sent  out  a  tug  with  several  lighters  loaded  with  pas¬ 
sengers,  although  the  ship  was  already  crowded.  Some  of 
them  had  to  return  to  shore,  although  they  pleaded  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  come  on  board. 

After  taking  the  passengers  and  mail  on  board,  and 
discharging  a  small  quantity  of  freight,  we  weighed  anchor 
and  were  off,  homeward  bound  for  San  Francisco.  It  was 
some  relief  I’ll  say,  to  know  that  we  were  on  board  the 
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boat,  and  nothing  short  of  shipwreck  could  now  prevent  us 
from  reaching  our  home  and  friends. 

Our  ship,  the  “Portland”  (an  old  wooden  tub),  was 
fitted  up  with  bunks  all  over  the  decks,  three  tier  deep,  one 
above  the  other.  The  passengers  were  supposed  to  have 
their  own  blankets.  The  ship  was  so  crowded  one  could 
find  no  place  to  sit  down,  and  either  had  to  stand  up  or  get 
into  your  bunk.  We  had  our  meals  at  a  swing  table, 
standing  up.  The  tin  cups  and  plates  were  rinsed  out  in 
dirty  dishwater,  and  placed  on  the  table  without  wiping. 
The  food  principally  consisted  of  canned  stuff,  bread,  and 
coffee,  no  milk,  butter,  or  sugar.  It  required  some  courage, 
as  well  as  a  good  appetite,  to  face  a  proposition  like  this, 
especially  when  the  ship  is  pitching  and  rolling  about, 
throwing  the  dishes  and  food  to  the  deck,  and  driving  sea¬ 
sick  passengers  to  the  rail.  We  made  one  stop  on  the  way 
down,  at  Dutch  Harbor,  only  for  a  few  hours.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  place  in  summer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Rough  weather  down  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Arrival  in  San 

Francisco  Bay.  A  surprised  barber.  Arrival  of  my 

partner  at  Seattle.  Incredulity  of  people. 

After  leaving  Dutch  Harbor,  we  had  rough  weather  all 
the  way  down  the  coast,  tremendous  seas  striking  this  old 
wooden  boat  every  few  mintes,  and  making  her  shiver  from 
stem  to  stern.  Many  of  the  passengers  thought  she  never 
would  stand  to  reach  San  Francisco.  However,  she  was  not 
destined  to  meet  her  doom  on  this  trip.  That  event  was 
postponed  for  a  few  years  later,  when  she  was  driven  ashore 
and  battered  to  pieces  on  this  same  route. 

After  seventeen  days  of  the  worst  weather,  and  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions  I  have  ever  seen  on  board 
a  ship,  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  We  docked  some¬ 
where  near  the  old  Pacific  Mail  Dock,  at  the  foot  of  Sec¬ 
ond  Street. 

My  family  was  living  in  San  Francisco,  but  did  not 
know  that  I  was  coming  on  this  boat,  as  I  had  no  chance  to 
inform  them.  I  had  only  one  chance  to  send  a  letter  out. 
That  was  in  May,  when  the  river  first  opened.  They  ex¬ 
pected  I  would  be  out  that  fall,  but  did  not  know  when  or 
how. 

I  felt  very  much  like  a  fool  when  I  got  off  the  boat 
with  the  same  clothes,  same  shoes,  and  same  crop  of  whisk¬ 
ers  I  had  when  I  left  Circle  City.  I  certainly  could  not  ap¬ 
pear  before  my  wife  in  that  condition  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  sued  for  divorce.  I  had  about  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  coin  that  I  got  in  St.  Michael,  as  I  knew  that  my  gold 
dust  would  be  of  no  use  when  I  landed  in  Frisco. 

So  the  first  move  I  made  was  for  a  barber  shop.  You 
should  have  seen  the  barbers  stare.  They  surely  thought 
that  “Weary  Willie,”  or  some  other  hobo,  had  hit  the  town. 
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I  made  explanations  to  the  barber,  and  he  finally  consented 
to  take  the  job.  The  next  move  was  to  the  bath  room.  This 
was  the  first  real  bath  I  had  had  in  two  years,  and  I'll  say 
I  enjoyed  it.  I  had  provided  myself  with  an  entire  change 
of  underclothing  before  going  to  the  barber.  I  settled  with 
the  barber  and  left  him  my  old  clothes  to  boot.  I  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  clothing  store,  and  from  there  I  went  to  a  shoe 
store.  I  was  now  fitted  out  complete  from  top  to  bottom 
and  felt  fit  to  call  on  the  Queen  of  England. 

I  shall  now  revert  back  to  my  partner,  whom  I  last  saw 
at  St.  Michael  on  his  way  to  Cape  Nome.  It  seems  after 
spending  a  week  at  Nome,  he  and  a  number  of  others  char¬ 
tered  a  schooner  to  bring  them  out  to  Seattle.  They  had 
bad  weather  on  the  way  out.  They  ran  out  of  provisions, 
and  were  short  of  water  also.  They  were  reported  lost,  and 
a  steamer  was  sent  from  Seattle  to  look  for  them.  They 
were  found.  The  schooner  was  towed  into  Seattle  and  they 
were  in  a  bad  way,  having  been  out  of  food  and  water  for 
more  than  a  week,  some  of  them  were  down  sick,  typhoid 
fever  having  broken  out  among  them.  My  partner  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  sent  to  the  hospital 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  remained  there  for  six  weeks,  until 
he  was  able  to  be  brought  home  to  San  Francisco  by  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  the  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  he  being  a  member  of 
that  order. 

This  was  the  wind  up  of  a  most  remarkable  trip,  that 
lasted  a  little  less  than  two  years,  and  had  a  thrill  every 
minute  of  the  time. 

In  San  Francisco  the  excitement  was  but  little  less 
than  when  I  left  it.  The  papers  were  boosting  Alaska  for  all 
they  were  worth,  and  many  people  were  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  go  there  in  the  spring.  When  I  told  my  story,  peo¬ 
ple  w*ould  not  believe  me.  I  told  them  that  outside  of  the 
Klondike,  the  only  gold  found  that  amounted  to  anything 
was  at  Cape  Nome,  and  that  every  foot  of  ground  within 
a  fifty  mile  radius  was  staked  within  a  week  from  the  time 
gold  was  discovered. 
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I  told  them  that  out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  that 
rushed  into  the  Klondike  in  1898,  not  one  per  cent  got  a 
claim  that  was  any  good,  nor  had  any  of  them  made  a  dol¬ 
lar;  that  the  majority  of  them  had  returned  the  same  year 
they  went  in*  but  all  I  could  say  seemed  to  have  no  effect 
upon  these  excited  people.  They  took  the  newspaper  yams 
for  true  gospel,  and  ignored  the  truth  as  told  by  people  who 
had  been  there.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  one  of  my 
most  intimate  friends,  who  sold  out  a  well  paying  business 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  say  to  prevent  him,  and  made  the  trip 
to  Cape  Nome,  spent  all  he  had,  and  came  back  the  same 
year  flat  broke  financially,  as  well  as  in  health. 

It  is  singular  how  people’s  minds  are  affected  by  any 
venture  that  has  a  predominating  element  of  chance  about 
it.  They  will  stand  more  hardships,  and  endure  more  suf¬ 
fering  in  ventures  of  this  nature  than  they  could  be  induced 
to  do  in  any  other  way.  No  salary,  no  matter  how  liberal, 
would  have  induced  people  to  make  this  mad  rush  to  the 
Klondike.  If  the  people  who  made  this  journey  into  the 
Klondike,  had  exercised  one-half  the  effort  in  their  business 
at  home  as  they  did  on  this  trip,  they  would  have  had  no 
cause  for  going  to  Alaska,  and  much  suffering  and  hardship 
would  have  been  avoided. 

On  the  trail  going  to  the  Klondike  were  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  every  profession  and  calling  in 
life.  Lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  and  students,  as  well  as 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  were  met  every  day;  in  fact,  the 
rush  seemed  to  be  composed  largely  of  this  class.  There 
was  a  large  sprinkling  of  a  semi-leisure  class,  such  as  saloon¬ 
keepers,  bartenders,  high  livers,  and  hard  drinkers.  There 
was  a  noticeable  absence  of  the  regular  working  man  and 
mechanics. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Theories  vs.  practice  on  the  trail.  Marvelous  appetite  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  trail.  A  hint  to  high  livers.  Danger  of 
freezing  in  Alaska.  Noted  characters  met  with  in 


These  professional  people,  of  course,  brought  their 
theories  along  with  them,  and  tried  to  exercise  them  on  the 
trail,  but  found  theories  badly  out  of  joint  when  applied  to 
the  practical  problems  they  met  with  in  Alaska.  Some  of 
these  high  livers  after  being  on  the  trail  for  a  few  days 
melted  away  like  a  bank  of  snow  in  May.  I  have  seen  men 
rolling  fat,  with  bulging  stomachs,  fall  away  in  a  week  so 
one  would  not  recognize  them.  After  being  on  the  trail  for 
a  while  they  would  fleshen  up  and  look  fine,  and  feel  better 
than  they  ever  did  in  their  lives.  The  radical  change  from 
high  living  to  hard  exercise,  bacon  and  beans,  and  no  booze, 
had  done  for  them  what  nothing  else  could  do.  It  was  bitter 
medicine  and  hard  to  take,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it  added 
many  years  to  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  those  Klondikers. 

The  appetite  a  man  has  on  the  trail  is  astonishing. 
After  pulling  sled  for  six  or  seven  hours,  I  have  sat  down 
to  brown  beans  and  fat  bacon,  with  baking  powder  bread 
and  black  coffee,  and  never  enjoyed  or  relished  a  meal  like 
it.  You  can  keep  on  eating  indefinitely;  if  you  imagine  you 
have  had  enough  and  leave  the  table,  you  can  sit  right 
down  again  and  eat  as  much  more.  It  seems  as  if  your  ap¬ 
petite  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  you  feel  as  strong  as  a  horse, 
and  can  endure  almost  any  fatigue.  While  returning  to 
camp,  after  pulling  a  sled  ten  or  twelve  miles,  we  would  run 
at  an  easy  gait  all  the  way  back,  except  going  down  hills, 
when  we  would  jump  on  the  sled  and  ride. 

One  thought  no  more  of  starting  out  on  a  hundred  mile 
journey  than  one  would  of  walking  a  half  dozen  city  blocks 
in  town.  The  only  way  to  get  anywhere  was  to  walk,  and 
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a  person  got  so  they  did  not  dislike  it.  My  advice  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  inclined  to  grow  fleshy,  or  has  a  superabundance 
of  adipose,  is  to  make  this  Klondike  trip  or  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  it.  It  will  do  more  for  him  than  any  athletic  exer¬ 
cise  he  can  take,  and  will  cure  him  of  rheumatic  gout,  or 
any  other  trouble  caused  by  overeating  or  drinking,  and 
add  from  ten  to  twenty  years  to  his  life. 

Traveling  in  the  coldest  weather  in  Alaska,  one  is  in 
considerable  danger  of  being  frozen  in  some  part  of  the 
body.  He  must  have  plenty  of  warm  clothing;  he  must 
have  a  cap  that  will  cover  all  his  face,  with  openings  in  it 
to  see  and  breathe  through;  he  must  have  heavy  woolen 
gloves  and  mittens  on  his  hands,  and  several  pairs  of  heavy 
woolen  socks  on  his  feet.  Every  part  of  the  body  must  be 
covered.  The  most  danger  is  in  getting  the  feet  wet.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  water  under  the  snow  and  if  one  steps  off  the 
hard  trail  he  may  get  into  water.  The  small  creeks  freeze 
solid  in  the  winter,  but  the  springs  that  create  them  keep 
on  flowing,  the  water  runs  under  the  snow,  and  over  the  ice 
in  the  creek.  It  keeps  flowing  and  freezing  and  forms  a  gla¬ 
cier  all  over  the  bed  of  the  creek.  If  one  happens  to  get 
his  feet  wet  he  must  make  a  fire  at  once,  and  change  or 
dry  his  socks.  If  not,  his  feet  will  freeze  in  five  minutes  or 
less.  There  were  many  cases  of  frozen  ears,  cheeks,  and 
noses  in  Circle  City  the  winter  I  was  there  but  none  of  a 
serious  nature.  In  the  coldest  weather  one’s  body  will  per¬ 
spire,  while  his  face  would  freeze.  One  has  so  much  heavy 
clothing  on  that  a  little  exertion  will  start  him  perspiring, 
while  icicles  are  hanging  from  his  mustache  and  whiskers. 

We  met  some  noted  characters  on  the  trail.  One  of 
these  was  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet.  When  he  learned  where 
our  party  was  from  he  quoted  a  verse  of  poetry  about  Cali¬ 
fornia — J  have  forgotten  the  lines  now.  He  was  quite  an 
old  man  at  that  time.  He  walked  all  the  way  in  to  the 
lakes  over  the  Pass.  On  the  trail  he  was  called  “Walk  in 
Miller,”  which  seemed  very  appropriate.  Another  charac¬ 
ter  we  met  on  the  river  near  Circle  City  was  “Windy  Jim.” 
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I  never  heard  any  other  name  for  him.  He  was  known  all 
along  the  river  from  St.  Michael  to  Seattle.  He  made  a 
trip  out  to  Seattle  every  winter  and  carried  letters,  charg¬ 
ing  one  dollar  a  letter.  My  partner  and  I  met  him  on  the 
ice.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Seattle.  He  had  a  fine  team  of 
seven  dogs.  It  was  about  forty-five  below  zero,  and  when 
he  saw  us  he  waved  his  dog  whip  in  the  air  and  let  out  an 
Indian  whoop  and  introduced  himself.  He  said,  ‘Tm 
Windy  Jim  from  Cape  Nome,  Circle  City  and  Seattle.” 
With  that,  he  went  to  his  sled  and  brought  out  a  bottle  of 
Hudson  Bay  whiskey,  and  had  several  drinks  all  around,  so 
he  started  on  his  way  feeling  merry.  It  was  said  that  he 
acquired  this  title  by  the  marvelous  wind  power  he  dis¬ 
played  while  relating  some  of  the  feats  he  had  accomplished 
on  the  trail. 

One  never  hears  anybody’s  right  name  in  Alaska,  every¬ 
one  has  a  nickname  given  him.  Here  is  a  sample  of  them : 

Tanana  Jim. 

French  Pete. 

Skookum  Joe. 

Dirty  Pete. 

Sheepshear  Jim. 

Swiftwater  Bill. 

Yon’e  Yonson. 

Muckluck  Mag.  ) 

Arctic  Rose.  ) 

The  Swede,  etc. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  names  in  Circle  City,  and  there 
were  many  more  of  a  similar  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Log  Houses,  how  to  build.  Animal  and  bird  life  in  the 
Yukon.  The  camp  robber.  Alaska  fleas.  Salmon  and 
trout  abound  in  summer. 


Every  building  in  Circle  City  was  built  of  logs.  The 
logs  were  placed  horizontal,  one  above  another.  They  were 
checked  into  each  other  at  the  corners  about  one 
foot  from  the  end  of  the  log.  In  building  a  log  house 
the  first  tier  of  logs  is  laid  all  around  level,  then 
the  next  course  is  fitted  at  the  corners,  but  before  put  in 
place  a  layer  of  moss  is  laid  on  top  of  the  first  course  all 
around,  the  second  log  is  now  laid  on  top  of  the  layers  of 
moss,  and  the  weight  of  the  log  presses  the  moss  down  and 
makes  it  perfectly  tight  between  the  logs.  Now  you  are 
ready  for  the  next  course  of  logs,  and  so  on,  until  the  walls 
are  high  enough  for  the  roof.  In  small  cabins  the  roof  is 
made  almost  flat,  with  poles  laid  across  from  wall  to  wall, 
then  course  grass  and  spruce  boughs  are  placed  on  and  the 
whole  roof  covered  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  earth,  or 
clay.  This  keeps  it  warm  in  winter,  and  the  little  rain 
they  have  in  summer  does  not  affect  it.  In  larger  and  more 
pretentious  buildings,  the  roofs  are  covered  with  shakes 
(large  course  shingles)  split  by  hand.  The  windows  in 
these  log  houses  are  usually  double,  with  an  air  space 
between.  This  prevents  the  glass  from  becoming  frosted 
over  from  the  steam  and  heat  inside  the  house..  The  floors 
are  made  of  one-inch  boards  laid  on  joists  bedded  on  the 
ground.  The  log  houses  are  quite  warm  and  comfortable 
in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer.  A  two-story  log  house, 
well  built,  is  quite  an  imposing  structure  to  look  at. 

There  was  a  theatre  in  Circle  City  built  of  logs.  It 
was  quite  a  new  building  but  had  not  been  in  use  for  some 
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time  and  was  falling  into  a  state  of  disrepair.  Although  there 
were  several  ministers  in  Circle  City  the  winter  I  was  there, 
there  was  no  church.  Several  times  services  were  held  in  an 
abandoned  saloon  building  with  a  faro  table  for  a  pulpit, 
rather  an  odd  spectacle.  The  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  the  sermon  seemed  quite  as  edifying  as  if  it  had  been 
delivered  in  a  more  pretentious  edifice. 

The  Yukon  River  and  vicinity  during  the  winter  is 
entirely  destitute  of  animal  or  bird  life.  The  birds  migrate 
in  the  fall  before  the  river  closes,  and  return  in  the  spring 
to  hatch.  Just  before  the  river  freezes  thousands  of  wild 
geese  and  ducks  are  seen  going  south,  and  in  the  spring 
you  will  find  them  in  the  very  first  water  hole  that  is  open 
along  the  river.  Back  a  ways  from  the  river  ptarmigan 
are  to  be  found.  They  are  a  species  of  grouse.  They 
change  their  plumage  from  snow  white  in  winter,  to  daik 
brown  in  summer.  There  is  a  small  bird,  something  on 
the  woodpecker  order,  that  gets  around  very  early  in  the 
spring.  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  sparrow.  I  don’t 
know  what  he  is  called,  but  on  the  trail  he  was  dubbed 
the  “camp  robber,”  on  account  of  his  thieving  propensities. 
He  will  stick  around  where  there  is  cooking  going  on,  and 
the  minute  your  back  is  turned  he  will  seize  anything  in 
sight  in  the  way  of  food.  I  have  seen  him  myself  attempt 
to  take  bacon  out  of  a  frying  pan,  cooking  on  a  camp  fire. 
They  are  numerous  and  bold.  They  will  almost  grab  food 
out  of  your  hand  while  you  are  eating — perfectly  unafraid, 
any  attempt  to  frighten  them  being  futile.  A  few  crows 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  winter.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  ice 
on  the  river  when  it  was  fifty  below  zero  weather.  What 
they  live  on  is  a  mystery.  No  rabbits  were  seen  winter 
or  summer;  a  few  tracks  were  seen  in  the  snow  the  second 
year  we  were  in  (in  March),  but  we  were  told  by  old 
Yukoners  that  some  years  there  were  thousands  of  them. 

The  first  life  to  appear  in  the  spring  is  a,  small  black 
insect  not  larger  than  a  small  ant.  They  are  seen  running 
about  on  the  snow  when  it  begins  to  melt,  in  April.  They 
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are  called  “Alaska  fleas”  by  old  timers.  How  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  name  them  fleas  I  did  not  learn,  for  they  neither 
jump  nor  bite,  nor  have  they  any  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  regular  domestic  flea  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
classify  this  despicable  little  nuisance  in  this  way)  as  known 
in  civilized  communities.  Where  they  come  from  so  early, 
before  the  winter  is  over,  or  how  they  live  through  the 
frost,  I  will  leave  to  someone  else  to  explain.  They  are 
never  seen  except  on  the  snow,  and  when  the  snow  melts 
they  disappear. 

Trout  are  plentiful  in  all  the  streams  in  Alaska  in 
the  summer,  and  salmon  in  the  rivers  and  larger  streams. 
All  the  smaller  streams  freeze  solid  in  winter.  Fish  have 
to  get  into  the  larger  rivers  and  lakes  or  into  the  ocean 
or  be  frozen  in  the  ice,  but  the  ice  is  no  sooner  out  of  the 
streams  when  they  are  alive  with  trout,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fish  to  compare  with  trout  caught  in 
the  ice-cold  waters  of  Alaska,  cooked  on  a  camp  fire  in 
a  broiler  made  of  green  willows,  cooked  on  one  side,  then 
turned  over  and  cooked  on  the  other  side.  When  laid 
on  a  plate  the  flesh  will  fall  away  from  the  bone  as  white 
as  snow,  and  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper  sprinkled  over 
it,  it  is  simply  delicious.  This  reminds  me  of  two  darkies 
who  were  disputing  as  to  who  could  name  the  best  food. 
One  said  to  the  other,  “Sam,  I’ll  bet  you  two  dollars  and 
a  half  I  can  name  something  that’s  better  to  eat  than  you 
can.”  “I’ll  take  dat  bet,”  says  Sam,  “now  name  you 
food.”  The  challenger  stuttered  badly  and  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  naming  his  choice,  but  after  several  attempts,  got 
out  sw-e-sw-e-sweet  potato.  Sam  was  very  much  chag¬ 
rined  and  flung  back,  “You  get  out,  you  black  nigger,  you 
don’t  gimme  no  chance  at  all.”  It  seems  that  Sam  was 
figuring  on  sweet  potatoes  himself  to  win  the  bet,  and 
when  that  was  taken  he  could  think  of  no  other  delicacy 
to  take  its  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Sour  Doughs  vs.  Chechakas.  Winter  time  for  prospecting 

Fake  rumors  of  rich  discoveries  and  wild  stampedes. 

The  old  “Sour  Doughs”  looked  upon  the  “Chechakas” 
with  a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  The  “Chechaka’s”  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  anything  pertaining  to  Alaska,  and  the 
absurd  questions  propounded  by  him  sometimes  got  on  the 
“Sour  Dough’s”  nerves,  so  they  found  it  difficult  to  return 
a  courteous  answer.  They  thought  that  anybody  who  did 
not  know  how  to  chop  down  a  tree  and  saw  it  up  into 
boards,  build  a  boat,  or  a  raft,  make  a  log  house  or  a  pair 
of  snowshoes,  and  was  equally  ignorant  about  shoveling  in, 
ground  sluicing,  rim-rock,  bed-rock,  and  pay  dirt,  had  no 
business  so  far  from  home  without  a  guardian,  and  they 
were  not  much  to  blame  if  they  were  inclined  to  resent 
some  of  the  ridiculous  questions  put  to  them.  The  “Sour 
Doughs”  were  a  fine  class  of  men  as  a  rule,  quite  a  number 
of  them  being  French-Canadians.  They  were  very  prac¬ 
tical,  and  as  much  at  home  on  the  trail  or  the  river  as  in 
the  mines. 

Winter  is  the  only  practical  time  for  prospecting  in 
Alaska.  The  ground  is  frozen  solid  to  bed-rock  everywhere. 
In  the  summer  if  you  attempt  to  sink  a  hole  in  the 
ground  the  water  will  come  in  on  you;  besides,  if  you  go 
down  deep  the  earth  may  cave  in  and  put  you  to  all  sorts 
of  trouble.  In  winter,  you  have  it  perfectly  dry.  In  sink¬ 
ing  a  shaft  in  winter  you  have  to  thaw  the  frozen  ground. 
You  first  select  the  place  you  want  to  sink.  You  then 
get  some  dry  firewood  and  start  a  fire  on  the  spot  selected. 
When  the  fire  has  burned  down,  you  take  a  shovel  and 
clean  away  all  the  loose  earth  that  has  been  loosened  by 
the  fire,  and  you  have  a  hole  now  one  and  a  half  or  two 
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feet  deep.  You  now  make  another  fire  in  the  hole,  and 
when  it  burns  down,  you  shovel  out  the  loose  earth  same 
as  before,  and  so  on,  down  to  bed-rock,  or  as  far  as  you 
wish  to  go.  You  have  no  water  to  contend  with,  either 
from  the  surface  or  from  the  bottom.  One  mistake  we 
made  was  in  going  into  the  Tanana  River  in  the  summer. 
Whenever  we  attempted  to  sink  a  prospect  hole  the  water 
would  rush  in  from  all  sides  and  flood  us  out.  That  was 
the  reason  so  little  prospecting  was  done.  The  two  Circle 
City  miners:  that  made  the  trip  with  us  knew  that  we  could 
not  prospect  in  summer,  but  they  were  lured  by  the  tale 
of  the  rich  creek  that  our  party  handed  them,  and  spent 
all  the  time  looking  for  it. 

The  old  prospectors  do  not  overlook  any  rumors  of 
new  discoveries  since  the  Klondike  discovery.  Every 
winter  there  were  stampedes  in  response  to  rumors  that 
a  rich  discovery  had  been  made  on  some  creek  or  other, 
and  all  had  proved  to  be  false  until  the  Klondike  strike. 
Our  Circle  City  friends  who  had  attended  most  of  these 
stampedes  had  ignored  the  Klondike  rumor  and  set  it  down 
as  a  fake  like  the  others,  until  it  was  too  late  and  all  the 
ground  taken  up,  and  they  found  that  their  neighbors  had 
secured  rich  claims.  They  had  been  kicking  themselves 
ever  since  until  the  arrival  of  our  party,  so  they  joined 
us,  as  they  did  not  purpose  to  be  caught  napping  again. 


THE  END. 
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